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PRINCES AND TROLLS 




I 
Prince Lindworm 

ESTG long ago, in the green morning of time in the 
Northlands, there lived a handsome young King who 
had to wife that lady who was loveliest of all the 
queens of the world. Her hair was fine gold and her eyes 
were cornflower blue; the throat on her was whiter than 
new milk in a silver pail, and the red of her lips was like the 
blood of the wild swan that falls on fresh snow at Christ- 
mas. No happiness ever known was equal to theirs, but for 
one thing: they had no children. Hardly a day went by 
without their sorrowing at this, for the Queen wanted a 
golden-haired daughter to cherish and play with, and the 
King needed a son and heir to the kingdom. 

One day when the Queen was out walking she came to 
the house of an old crone who lived near the forest. She 
went inside, and there was the crone, without a tooth in her 
head, sitting over the fire. 'Tell me, my Queen,' said the 
crone, 'why, when an old crone like me finds the world so 
sunny, a lady like you wears a cloud on her brow?' 

3 
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'Alas/ answered the Queen, 'our miseries are always our 
own. There is no one in the world can help me.' 

'Tell me, even so/ the crone advised her. 'I have helped 
those who were not less unhappy than you/ 

Almost against her wish, the Queen told her her troubles. 
'We have no children, the King and I: that is why you see 
me with a cloud on my brow/ 

'No ill is without its remedy/ answered the crone. 'Do 
exactly as I tell you, and that will be a wrong soon righted. 
Listen! To-night, at the reddest glow of sunset, take a 
small two-handled goblet and place it upside down on the 
ground in the north-west corner of your garden. To- 
morrow, at the palest gleam of sunrise, raise it again, and 
underneath you will find two roses on a single stalk, one 
white and one red. Then you must choose: for if you eat 
the red rose, a little boy will be born to you; but if you eat 
the white rose, a little girl. But whatever you do, and 
whichever you choose, on no account must you eat both 
the roses for disaster will surely follow if you do. You 
understand me?' 

'I understand/ cried the delighted Queen. 'Kind crone, 
name your reward P 

But the old woman would not accept even the gold ring 
off her finger. 'It is too soon to talk of reward/ she told 
her. And: 'Remember, Queen: one rose, no more!* 

The Queen returned home in great excitement and did 
exactly as she had been told. Next morning at sunrise she 
stole out into the garden and lifted up the goblet from the 
ground, and to her surprise and joy there were the two 
roses growing on a single stalk, exactly as the crone had 
said: one white, one red. But no one was ever more puzzled 
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than the Queen found herself now. Which one should she 
choose to eat? 'For if I choose the red/ she told herself, 
'and have a son, when he grows up he will only follow the 
wars, and lose an arm, and perhaps be killed/ And, as 
mothers will, she wept a little for the son that was still un- 
born, lamenting how cruel the world can be to those we 
hold dearest and best. 'On the other hand, if I choose the 
white, and have a daughter, when she grows up she is sure 
to get married and go away to a far country and leave us/ 
And a second time she wept, as mothers will, to think on 
time, the amender and marrer of all. 

However, as she saw the sun's light grow clearer, she de- 
cided on the white rose. Quickly she plucked it and ate it, 
and of all the fruits and confections that had passed her lips 
before, there was none that did not taste harsh and sour 
compared with those scented petals. 'Surely/ she told her- 
self, 'if the white rose is good, the red rose must be better!* 
And quite forgetting the old woman's warning, she plucked 
that and ate it too. 

The golden days of summer wore on to the silver of 
Yule, and soon it was spring again, and the King went off 
to the wars. It was now, while the new lambs cried from 
the pastures and the curlews wailed in the dunes, that the 
Queen gave birth to twins. Of these one was a boy more 
handsome than his father, but the other was a Lindworm 
or serpent, and it was he that was born the first. His mother 
was terribly frightened when she saw him, but with one 
quick lithe movement he snaked out of sight, so that no 
one save she had a chance to notice him; and such was her 
joy, and such the rapture of the ladies at her other fine son, 
that she soon came to think it all a dream. He was so 
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strong, so loving, and so handsome, that she could think 
of little else; and once the King came safely home again 
her happiness was complete. Not a word was spoken by 
anyone about the Lindworm, and the Queen lived her life 
as though he had never been. 

The days became months and the months grew to years, 
and sooner than seemed possible the child with a toy was 
a Prince with a sword. 'Son/ said his father one day, 'you 
are of an age to take a wife.' 'What wife shall that be?* 
asked the Prince in reply. 'That is for you to find out/ his 
father told him, and when the royal coach was new-painted 
in scarlet and blue, and the manes and tails of the six royal 
coach-horses had been plaited with thread of gold, off he 
drove to look for her. But if he set off at an amble he came 
back at a gallop, for what should they encounter at the very 
first cross-roads but an enormous Lindworm tail-anchored 
to a neighbouring oak, and with fangs more deadly than 
the lightning. He clashed his scales in the middle of their 
path, and his wide black mouth opened against them. *A 
bride for me,' he hissed, 'before a bride for you!' The 
horses reared, then stood trembling and sweating, and as 
soon as the grooms could turn them they dashed for the 
stables as though that great forked tongue was flickering 
just one inch from their gold-threaded tails. Great was 
the surprise at their hurried return, and greater still the con- 
sternation at Court when the Prince recounted the reason 
for it. The King instantly threatened to march out against 
the Lindworm with ten champions, so the Queen thought 
it time to confess that what the Lindworm had claimed was 
no more than his due. For he was as much their son as the 
Prince himself, and moreover the elder of the twins, so it 
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was only right and proper that he should marry before his 
brother. 

Needless to say, this began a nine days' wonder and a 
ten-day debate, but all that emerged at the end of it was 
that if the Prince was to get married at all, it would be 
necessary first to find a bride for the Lindworm his brother. 
This was not so easy as it sounds, but what the King did 
was this: he sent an embassy to the most distant country 
he could think of, asking for a Princess to marry his son; 
and since he was careful not to mention which son he had 
in mind, sure enough a Princess arrived and a very nice 
Princess she was too. Even so, she was not introduced to 
her bridegroom till he suddenly appeared alongside her in 
the great hall of the palace, all glittering and lithe. What 
could she do ? The meats were baked and the wedding-ale 
brewed, and the guests had spent a fortune on their robes 
and mantles and home was a long way off. 'I will!' said 
the Princess bravely, and that was the end of her. For in 
the morning, when they went to investigate, the Princess 
was nowhere to be found, and the Lindworm had the 
look of one sleeping off a very good meal. 

When a short but respectful period had elapsed (and the 
Lindworm had slid stealthily off on his own business), the 
Prince his brother decided it would be safe enough now to 
go seeking a wife of his own. So once more he started out 
in the royal coach drawn by the six royal coach-horses 
and once more he returned at the gallop. At the very first 
cross-roads what should they see but the Lindworm, 
draped from the overhanging branch of an oak, and his 
fangs busier than forked lightning. Again his wide black 
mouth opened against them. 'A bride for me, brother/ he 




hissed, 'before a bride for you!' And though the Prince 
expostulated, while the horses stood trembling and sweat- 
ing, that he had already been supplied with a bride, he 
just went on hissing till they turned tail and drove all of a 
lather to the palace. Again the King sent an embassy to a 
far-off country, asking for a Princess to marry his son, and 
again a Princess arrived, if anything still nicer than the first. 
She too was not permitted to see her bridegroom till it was 
too late: she too made the best of a bad business. In the 
morning she too had disappeared, and the Lindworm had 
the look of one sleeping off if anything a still better 
meal. 

A short time later, but with no notable confidence, the 
Prince his brother started out yet again to find himself a 
bride. Sure enough, at the first cross-roads, there was the 
Lindworm coiled about an oak, his scales going chirm- 
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chirm and his fangs flashing. 'A bride for me, brother' 
But that was as far as he got, for the Prince was already on 
his way home to tell his father that he must find the Lind- 
worm a third bride. 

For a while the King stood shaking his head and stroking 
his beard. 'I don't know, to be sure/ he said at last. 'These 
mishaps win a country a bad name. I already have two 
wars on my hands because of him, and it is his father who 
must do the fighting while he just eats and sleeps. You 
know how it is once people begin to talk: it won't be so 
easy this time, and we may as well face it/ 

However, not far away, in a tumbledown cottage near 
the forest, there lived an old man, the King's shepherd, 
with his two daughters. Of the elder of these it was re- 
ported that there was no girl in the kingdom so gentle, so 
good, and so lovely as she. She was not a Princess, true, 
but to the King it seemed no time to stick at trifles, and that 
very same day he walked down to the cottage and asked 
the old man to give his daughter in marriage to the Lind- 
worm. In return/ he promised, 1 will wrap you in riches 
for the rest of your life/ 

The old shepherd shook his head. 'I have lived well 
enough without them so far. Besides, I don't like what I 
hear about this Lindworm of yours of ours/ he corrected 
himself quickly as he saw the King frown. 'Is it true that 
he swallowed down his first wife with her slippers for 
sauce?' The King mumbled that this might be considered 
an exaggeration. 'And that he gobbled up the second, 
nightshirt and all?' The King muttered that rumour, 
like fame, was a lying jade. 'Well, my daughter is neither 
lying nor a jade/ said the shepherd. 'She is my wild rose. 
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my linnet, my lambkin, and there is no Lindworm alive 
going to eat her/ 

'You may tell that to the merinos/ the King replied 
rudely, for to tell the truth he was much upset. 1 am every 
inch a king, and never take No for an answer/ 'And so it 
proved, for he did not return to his palace till the shepherd 
had been forced to say Yes. 

But when the old shepherd told his daughter that he had 
promised her in marriage to Prince Lindworm, her grief 
was pitiful to see. Tears rained from her eyes and she 
wrung her fingers till the nails bled, while as for her voice, 
it grew harsh, and then hoarse, and then silent through 
lamenting the fate that threatened to destroy her, and she 
so young and tender. Nor could she stay one minute in- 
doors, but must run through the copses and briars till her 
clothes were in shreds and her flesh a criss-cross of scratches. 
It was as she wandered to and fro in this desolate fashion 
that she passed a huge hollow oak, and inside the bole 
whom should she see sitting but an old crone without a 
tooth in her head. 'Tell me, my child,' said the crone, 
'why, when an old crone like me finds the world so sunny, 
a girl like you wears despair on her brow?' 

'Alas/ answered the shepherd's daughter, 'it would be 
useless my telling you. There is no one in the world can 
help me/ 

'Tell me, even so/ the crone advised her. 'I have helped 
those who were not less unhappy than you/ 

Only too willingly the girl now told her her troubles. 
*I am to be married to the King's elder son, Prince Lind- 
worm, and everyone knows what that means. He has 
already married two lovely Princesses and eaten them, 
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ankles and all. Now he will eat me too/ And she cried 
out: 'Who will have pity on me?' 

'Is that all?* asked the crone. 'Dry your eyes, my child, 
and promise to do exactly as I tell you, and that will be a 
wrong soon righted. Listen! When the wedding is over, 
and it is time to seek your rest, you must ask to be attired 
in ten snow-white silken shifts. When this is granted you, 
as granted it will surely be, you must ask for a bath-tub full 
of lye, and another full of fresh milk, and the third thing 
you must ask for is as many whips as a ten-year-old boy 
can carry in his arms and he well-grown for his age and 
all these things must be set down in your bed-chamber. 
Then, when the Lindworm bids you shed a shift, you must 
bid him cast a skin. And when all his skins are cast (they 
may be nine or they may be ten, but more they cannot 
be), you must dip the whips in the lye and whip him 
soundly. Next you must wash him all over in the fresh 
milk, and lastly you must take him in your arms and hold 
him close, if only for one brief moment/ 

'Ugh!' cried the shepherd's daughter. 'I can never do 
that!' And her heart turned right over inside her as she 
thought how cold and wet and slimy the Lindworm must 
be, and how horrible it would feel to embrace him. 

It is that or be eaten/ cliided the crone, and without 
waiting for thanks or even an answer, she disappeared up- 
wards into the oak tree. 

All too soon the wedding-day arrived, and by the King's 
command the girl was fetched in the royal coach (new- 
painted scarlet and blue) by the six royal coach-horses (their 
manes and tails plaited with thread of gold). At the castle 
she was taken upstairs to be arrayed as a bride. No sooner 
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was she in her room than she asked to be attired in ten 
snow-white silken shifts, and when these had been brought 
in to her, she demanded the bath-tub full of lye, and 
another full of fresh milk, and as many whips as a well 
grown ten-year-old boy could carry in his arms. These 
seemed strange requests to her attendants, but, 'Give her 
everything she can ask for,' ordered the King, who felt his 
determination broidered with pity and remorse. Quickly 
she was arrayed in a shimmering robe of cloth of gold and 
conducted to the great hall of the palace. A sudden silence 
fell upon the assembly, there was a movement at her side, 
and it was now that she saw the Lindworm for the first 
time, his tapering tail and scaly sides, and the horror 
of his face, half man, half snake. But she was at least as 
brave as any Princess, and 'I will!' she said firmly, while 
every lord present blew with relief, and every lady sighed 
with thankfulness. In this fashion they were married, and 
from the hall were conducted to the banquet, and from 
the banquet to their own apartment, and always with 
music and torches and a gallant procession as escort, 
until at last the door was shut behind them, the noise of 
fiddle and flute died slowly away, and silence and the night 
spread their hands over the sleepy palace. 

The moment the door was shut, the Lindworm turned 
his face to her, and the forked tongue flashed from his 
black mouth. 'Fair maiden,' he ordered, 'shed a shift!' 

'Prince Lindworm/ she retorted, though her heart beat 
fast, 'cast a skin!' 

'No one has dared tell me to do that before,' he hissed 
angrily. 

'But I am telling you now! 5 
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For a moment she thought he would swallow her down, 
but instead he began to moan and to groan, to writhe and to 
wriggle, and all at once a long, strong snake-skin lay upon 
the floor beside him. She drew ofFher first shift and spread 
it on top of the skin. 

Again the Lindworm turned his face towards her, 'Fair 
maiden, shed a shift!' 

'Prince Lindworm, cast a skin!' 

'No one has dared tell me to do that a second time,' he 
hissed furiously. 

'But I am telling you now!' 

For a moment she thought he would gobble her up, but 
instead he began to rail and bewail, to rustle and wrestle, 
and in no time at all the second snake-skin lay upon the 
floor beside him. Instantly she covered it with her second 
shift. 

A third time his black mouth opened. 'Fair maiden, shed 
a shift!' 

'Prince Lindworm, cast a skin!' 

'No one has dared tell me to do that a third time,' he 
hissed madly. 

'But I am telling you now!' 

A third time she thought he would kill and devour her, 
but instead he began to slobber and sob, to coil and to moil, 
and there was the third strong snake-skin lying upon the 
floor beside him; and this too she covered with a silken 
shift. 

So it continued, each calling upon the other, till nine 
cast snake-skins were lying upon the floor, each of them 
covered with a snow-white shift. And with each skin he 
cast the Lindworm grew more loathsome to look upon, 
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until in the end he was a raw, thick, slimy mass, now rear- 
ing, now rolling, now slithering all over the floor. Then 
the shepherd's daughter reached for the whips and dipped 
them in lye, and whipped him with all her might and main. 
And when her arms were two long aches she washed him 
from head to tail in fresh milk; and then, when she was too 
exhausted even to shudder, she took him grovelling in her 
arms and held him close for one brief moment before she 
fell helplessly asleep. 

Early next morning, at the first gleam of sunrise, the 
King and his courtiers came in sorrow to Prince Lind- 
worm's room, to learn what had happened to the shep- 
herd's daughter. They listened, but there was silence; they 
peeped through the keyhole, but saw nothing. They stood 
outside, afraid to enter, but at length the King opened the 
door, first one inch, and then two. And then they saw her, 
the wild rose, the linnet, the lambkin, all fresh and dewy 
with the dawn. And in her arms they saw lying no Lind- 
worm, but a quicksilver Prince as handsome as the grass is 
green. 

'Oh, son/ cried the King; 'Oh, daughter!' Then tears 
of happiness choked his voice. Attendants ran to fetch the 
Queen and the old shepherd and his other daughter, and 
the palace walls and rafters rang to such rejoicing as was 
never known before or since. Everyone agreed there must 
be a second wedding, and a proper one this time, with 
games and pipes and dancing, and feasting for a week. And 
so there was, and so there were, and the revelry spread to 
the furthest verges of the kingdom. Then the King had 
the splendid idea of marrying his second son, Prince Lind- 
worm's brother, to the shepherd's younger daughter, so 
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the fun and feasting started all over again, with new 
gowns, new cakes, and new games. No princess from a 
royal court was ever so dear to a king and queen as the 
shepherd's elder daughter from the tumbledown cottage; 
nor was any so deserving of love and esteem. By her 
wisdom and calm and her courage she had saved her own 
life and that of Prince Lindworm their son. In later days, 
when the King and Queen were dead of old age, she and 
her husband succeeded to the kingdom, and their rule was 
so peaceful and prosperous that the Northlands rejoice still 
in their memory and so, if we are wise, will we. 




II 

The Giant who had no Heart in his Body 

ONCE upon a time, and a time before that, there was 
a King who had seven sons, and as no king had 
ever sons finer, so no king had such love for his 
sons as he. He more than loved, he doted on them, and 
morning and noon, by twilight and dark, there was always 
a son about him, for he could not bear to let them out of 
his sight all seven together. And if there was any change 
as the years rolled by, it was that he doted on them still 
more fondly. That was how it happened that when at last 
they asked his leave to go a- wooing and they grown lads, 
with down on their lips, and golden razors too he in- 
sisted that one of them must stay behind and keep him 
company. To the six eldest this sounded reasonable 
enough, and as for the youngest well, he was the young- 
est, wasn't he? Besides, they promised to bring him back 
a Princess as lovely as their own. 

Because he doted on his six fine sons, the King gave them 
the handsomest wooing suits that mortal ever saw, with 

16 
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scarlet silks and golden cord and pins of the whitest silver* 
Kingfisher-bright on rainbow horses they rode away, to 
palaces and castles by river and mountain and sea, till at 
last they came to a King who had six daughters, their hair 
yellower than the primrose, and their throats whiter than 
milk. Of all the Princesses they had ever seen these were 
the loveliest; they instantly fell to wooing them, and it is 
soonest to say that their wooing prospered, and they were 
to take them home as sweethearts; and so they did, and 
loved them so deeply that they quite forgot they had 
promised to take home for their youngest brother Agnar a 
Princess as lovely as their own. 

Woodpecker-bright and primrose-ladied they were 
making their gay way home when they passed a big hard 
house like a steep hard hill. Now who should be living 
there but a giant, and when he heard such youthful joy 
and laughter, I'll soon put an end to that!' he said, and did, 
for he just gave them one of his stares, and they were all 
turned to stone, and stayed there motionless just outside 
his garden. 

Meantime the King was waiting for his six sons, but the 
longer he waited the longer he had to, with no sound or 
savour of them, till at last he feared he should never see his 
darlings again. 

'If I had not you left/ he told Agnar, 1 should put an end 
to my life, for no man was ever so unhappy as I when I 
think of your poor dear brothers/ 

'That reminds me, Father/ said Agnar. 1 have been 
thinking to go and look for them, and look for my 
Princess too/ 

'Princess P scolded his father. 'How can you think of 
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such trifles when your poor dear brothers may be lying 
dead, dazed, or daffy for all we know!' 

'That is just what I want to find out/ Agnar comforted 
him, 'so you may as well say yes now as later/ 

At last say yes he did. But he had spent so many guineas 
on fitting out his eldest that he had not one milled penny 
to spare for his youngest; and when Agnar rode off it was 
in rough trews and a leather jacket, on a broken-winded 
pot-bellied nag that looked as though it had been cut out 
of a hedge with a bread-knife, and someone stoutly de- 
fending the hedge while it happened. Not that Agnar 
cared. He leapt on his steed with a cheer. 

'Good-bye, Father/ he called. Til be back, never fear, 
and my six brothers with me, and a Princess with yellow 
hair into the bargain/ 

He had ridden only a short road when he came across a 
Raven lying on the hard ground and hardly able to lift a 
feather, it was so thin and starved. 

'Help me, dear friend/ croaked the Raven. 'Give me a 
little food, and in your own hour of need you will not 
regret it/ 

1 am short of food myself/ said Prince Agnar, 'and I 
can't imagine what help a Raven can give me. Still, your 
need is great, so here you are, friend: eat up/ 

He had ridden only a short road further when he had to 
cross a brook, and there in the brook lay a Salmon which 
had got into a dry place and was thrashing about in 
despair. 

'Help me, dear friend/ panted the Salmon. 'Put me into 
the water again, and in your own hour of need you will 
not regret it/ 
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'I can't imagine what help a Salmon can give me/ said 
Prince Agnar, 'but I won't see you lie there and choke/ 
And with a quick heave he put him back in the water. 

This time he rode quite a long road before he met a 
Wolf, crawling along the hard ground on its belly, it was 
so thin and weak and famished. 

'Help me, dear friend/ moaned the Wolf, 'and give me 
your horse. It is two years since I last had a square meal, 
and every time I breathe I whistle. 9 

'Just a minute/ said Prince Agnar. 'First I come to a 
Raven, and I have to give him my food. Next I come to a 
Salmon, and have to heave him back into the water. And 
now I come to a Wolf, who wants to eat my horse. It can't 
be done, Wolf, you must see that: for then I should have 
nothing to ride on.' 

'Yes, you would/ pleaded the Wolf. 'You can ride on 
me, and in your own hour of need you will not regret it/ 

'I can't imagine what help a Wolf can give me/ said 
Agnar, 'but I won't see you starve: eat away.' 

When the Wolf had done eating, Agnar took the bit 
and slipped it between his jaws, and laid the saddle over his 
back, and mounted. The Wolf was so big and strong after 
all he had tucked inside him that the Prince seemed no more 
than a hair on his back, and they travelled like the wind. 

'A bit further on/ said the Wolf, 'I will show you the 
Giant's house. Ah, there it is, and here are your six brothers 
and their six brides, whom the Giant has turned to stone; 
and there is the door of the house, and that is the way you 
must now go.' 

'Won't he turn me to stone too?' asked Agnar. 

'Not if you take my advice. For when you get inside 
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you will find a Princess there, and she will tell you how to 
kill the Giant. Just be careful to do everything she orders/ 

Off went the Wolf, and in went the Prince, and it would 
be idle to pretend that he was anything but afraid. Lucidly, 
the Giant was away just then; but the Princess was at home, 
as the Wolf had said; and of all princesses in the world she 
was the loveliest, with long, long hair yellower than the 
primrose, and the throat on her whiter than milk. 

'Heaven help you!' cried the Princess as he came in. "Flee 
at once or nothing can save you/ 

Agnar had much the same notion, but for the Princess's 
sake he put a bold face on it and asked where was the 
Giant, for he had come to kill him. 

'There is no chance of that/ lamented the Princess, 'for 
he has no heart in his body. So flee before he returns from 
the forest/ 

Agnar thought that no bad idea, but for the Princess's 
sake he put another bold face on it and said that since he had 
come so far he must try to free his brothers, who stood out- 
side turned to stone along with their primrose brides. *And 
I should like to free you, Princess, most of all. So have you 
apian?' 

'Of a kind/ she told him. 'You must creep in under the 
bed and listen to everything the Giant and I may say. But 
if you are not quieter than a mouse, he will soon have the 
skin off your toes/ 

Agnar thought that only too likely, but he crept in under 
the bed, and had just made himself comfortable when the 
Giant came clumping in. 

'Ha/ roared the giant, and 'Ho! What a smell of Chris- 
tian blood is here!' 
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'What a good nose you have, Giant/ said the Princess, 
Tor a magpie flew over the house with a man's bone in its 
bill and dropped it down our chimney, and that is the 
smell you smell/ 




'That makes one magpie/ said the Giant, and ate a roast 
sheep, and when it was night-time they went to bed. 

After a while Agnar heard the Princess say: 'Giant, are 
you asleep?' 

'No/ he said. 'Why?' 
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'Because there is one thing I so want to ask you, if only 
I dared/ 

What was that? he asked. 

* Where you keep the heart that isn't in your body?' 

"Mind your own business/ roared the Giant. ' Still, if 
you must know, it lies under the door-sill.' 

'Ha, ha/ said Agnar to himself under the bed. 'Well 
soon see about that/ 

The next morning the Giant was hardly inside the forest 
before Agnar held a pick and the Princess a shovel; but dig 
and hunt as they might there was no heart there. 'What it 
is to be tied to a fibber/ said the Princess, 'Still, we must 
try him once more/ 

To cover up their digging she gathered all the prettiest 
flowers she could find and strewed them over the replaced 
door-sill Then Agnar crept in under the bed again, and 
had just made himself comfortable when the Giant came 
bumping in. 

'Fy/ roared the Giant, and 'Faugh! What a smell of 
Christian flesh is here!' 

'What happened yesterday can happen to-day/ said the 
Princess. 'A second magpie flew over the house with a 
man's bone and dropped it down our chimney/ 

'That makes two of them/ said the Giant, and ate a 
roast goat, and when it was night-time they went to bed. 

After a while Agnar heard the Giant say: 'Princess, are 
you sleeping?' 

'No/ she said. 'Why?' 

'Because I wanted to ask you who strewed flowers all 
over the door-sill/ 

'It was I/ said the Princess prettily, 'and the reason was 
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that I am so fond of you that I just couldn't help it once I 
knew your heart lay there/ 

'Goose!' roared the Giant. It doesn't lie there at all/ 

'Oh/ she replied. 'Where does it lie, then?' 

'In the cupboard on the wall/ he told her. 

'Ho, ho/ said Agnar to himself under the bed. 'We'll 
soon see about that/ 

The next morning the Giant was hardly out through the 
door before Agnar held a knife and the Princess a gimlet; 
but probe and scrape as they might there was no heart 
there. * We must try him once more/ said the Princess. 

To cover up their searching she decked out the cupboard 
with the prettiest flowers she could find; Agnar crept in 
under the bed again, and just as he was comfortable the 
Giant came thumping in. 

'Ugh/ roared the Giant, and 'Urgh! What a smell of 
Christian bones is here!' 

'A magpie flew over the house with a man's bone in its 
bill and dropped it down our chimney/ said the Princess. 
'What a good nose you have, Giant!* 

'That makes three of them/ said the Giant, and ate a 
roast ox, and when it was night-time they went to bed. 

After a while Agnar heard the Giant ask who had decked 
the cupboard with flowers, and why. 

'It was I/ said the Princess prettily, 'and the reason I did 
it is that I am so fond of you I just couldn't stop myself 
once I knew your heart lay there/ 

'Goose and ducky !' roared the Giant. 'It doesn't lie there 
at all/ 

'Where does it lie, then?' she asked. 

'Where you will never come to it/ he retorted. 
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Even so, she told him, it would be a great comfort and 
pleasure to her to know where his heart lay safe and warm 
and free from harm, and she kept on at him till the Giant 
could hold out no longer, and what Agnar then heard him 
say was this: 

Tar, far away, in a forest stands a lake; in that lake lies 
an island; in that island stands a church; in that church lies 
a well; in that well swims a duck; in that duck abides an 
egg, and in that egg there lies my heart you fond and 
faithful darling!' 

'Heigh-ho/ said Agnar to himself under the bed. * We'll 
soon see about that/ 

The next morning at dawn the Giant was off to the forest. 
'And I must be off too/ said Agnar, 'if only I knew how 
and where/ He looked out of doors and there was the 
Wolf with his bit and saddle waiting for him. 

'How has it gone?' the Wolf asked him, and he told him 
his story down to the last small syllable. 'J um P on / said the 
Wolf. Til soon find the way/ And when Agnar had taken 
a long farewell of the Princess they went ofFlike the wind. 
The heavens hissed, the earth rattled, the trees went swish- 
swish-swish at their passage, and in just three days they 
reached the lake in the forest. Now Prince Agnar could 
not swim, because his father had never trusted all his sons 
in the water together, but, 'Hold tight/ said the Wolf, and 
he crossed that lake as though his toes were webbed. In 
this way they reached the island and rode to the church, 
but the church keys were hanging high at the top of an un- 
climbable tower, and Agnar felt as far from the Giant's 
heart as ever. 

'It is now time to call on the Raven/ said the Wolf. 
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When he had called but once, twice, thrice, there was 
the Raven circling high above them and coming in to land, 
then back up again to the church tower, and down to ky 
the keys in Agnar's hand. And there inside the church they 
found the well, and in the well swam the duck, backwards 
and forwards, forwards and backwards, in the trickiest 
manner imaginable. For a long time he stood there coax- 
ing it, and now it was almost in his grasp, and then out 
and away, till finally it paddled right up to him and he was 
able to seize it. But even as he was lifting it out of the 
water it dropped the egg into the well, and Agnar was 
frantic with anxiety as to how he might get it out again. 

'It is now time to call on the Salmon/ said the Wolf. 

When he had called but once, twice, thrice, there was 
the Salmon swimming far below them and coming up to 
the surface, then back down again to the bottom of the 
well, and up once more to place the egg in Agnar's hand. 

'What now?' asked Agnar. The Wolf said, 'Give it a 
squeeze/ and as Agnar did so they heard the Giant scream. 
'Squeeze it again/ said the Wolf, and the Giant screamed 
worse than ever, and they heard him babbling and promis- 
ing to do anything the Prince asked, if only he would not 
squeeze his heart in two. 

'Tell him he must restore your brothers to life again, 
and the six primrose ladies whom he turned into stone. 
And tell him to be quick about it/ said the Wolf. 

It was no sooner said than done, and the six stone 
brothers became king's sons again, and the six stone sisters 
king's daughters. 

'What now?' asked Agnar. 

'Squeeze the egg in two !' howled the Wolf, and that is 
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exactly what he did, and as the egg burst in pieces the 
Giant burst in pieces too, with a loud, harmonious report. 
And when the sound of it had died down, and the birds 
were settling to the boughs, the Prince said thank you to 
the Raven and the Salmon, and rode back to the Giant's 
house on his friend the Wolf. There stood his six brothers 
alive and merry, and their brides all milky-throated. Then 
Agnar went into the house to find his Princess, and if she 
was lovely when first he saw her, she was ten times lovelier 
now* So off they rode, goldfinch-bright and primrose- 
ladied, till they reached the old King's castle. He laughed 
till he wept, and wept till he laughed, and sometimes he 
laughed and wept together, such was his joy at their re- 
turning. And when the brothers sat to table, by the vote 
of them all Agnar sat at their head, and his Princess sat be- 
side him. And so they lived, and so they loved, and with 
Black-wing the Raven, and Silver-scale the Salmon, and 
good old Grey-legs the Wolf, saw the sun down the sky 
for many a golden year. When the old King died it was 
Agnar and his bride who succeeded to the kingdom, and 
when last we heard of them, why, they were still on the 
throne and living happily ever after. 




Ill 
The Wild Swans 

ON a winter's day in the long long ago, in a land be- 
tween the forest and the sea, a yellow-haired 
Queen went driving over the new-fallen snow of 
Yule. Her sleigh was rosy as the setting sun, with yellow 
birchen runners, and her horses black, with scarlet steamy 
nostrils. As they rushed headlong past the fir-trees she felt 
like a great white swan, feather-bright, wing-borne, pierc- 
ing the glassy air. 'Oh, joy!' she cried. 'Oh, wonder of 
life! Was anyone ever so happy as I?' Twice she uttered 
these words. The first time they rang full and warm as 
golden bells, the second time they tinkled thin and cold as 
breaking icicles. 

Then a strange thing happened. Her nose began to bleed. 
Soft molten drops plopped heavily upon the white bear- 
skin which enwrapped her, so that she must rein in those 
fiery horses and bring the sleigh to a stand. Throwing back 
the bearskin, she alighted, and at once the horses were as 
still as though they had been carved in jet and ebony. Two 
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great blood-drops fell upon the snow, and suddenly it 
seemed to the Queen as though all her happiness was lost 
in longing, and what she longed for was this: a daughter 
whose hair's blackness should be as the blackness of those 
horses, and the whiteness of whose flesh should be as the 
whiteness of the snow, and in whose cheeks there should 
be two red spots as red as the blood-drops glowing before 
her. 

'To have a daughter like that,' she cried, 'I would give 
my twelve fine sons!' 

'Your word is your word/ called a voice from the forest, 
and when the Queen looked up, frightened, it was to see a 
tall, tall woman standing there, with ice-blue eyes, and 
maned with thick white hair. 'You shall have your 
daughter, Queen, so black and red and white; but your 
sons shall be mine, and beat the air for ever/ 

'No/ wept the Queen; 'my words were pride and folly. 
I spoke but did not mean them. Leave me my sons, I beg 
you, or take me in their stead/ 

But what shall be, will be : her word was her word, and a 
troll's word now; and the only mercy she won from the 
troll-woman before she disappeared into the forest was that 
she might keep her sons till the day of her daughter's 
christening. Slowly and sorrowfully she turned the sleigh 
for home, and true enough, when the time came, the 
Queen gave birth to a baby daughter, of whom it might 
be seen from the very first that she would be as black and 
red and white as the Queen's rash wish and the troll- 
woman's promise would have her. Never was there a 
Court more joyful, and never were there louder thanks to 
heaven that the kingdom had been blessed with so lovely a 
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Princess; and what cut the Queen's heart most cruelly of 
all was that her twelve fine sons rejoiced and were thankful 
as any. As the day of her christening came near the Queen 
sent for a silversmith and had him make twelve silver 
spoons, one for each Prince, and when these were finished 
she had him make one more, which should be for her 
daughter. Just in time they were ready, and then the child 
was christened and called Asa; and that very same moment, 
in sight of them all, the twelve Princes were changed into 
wild swans. Where their arms had been they sprouted 
wings, their soft white skins turned to a coat of white 
feathers, the loud clanging call of the wild swan came sadly 
from their yellow bills; then they were rising high into the 
air on outstretched pinions, circling the palace once, 
twice, thrice, and as the courtiers stood dumb with amaze- 
ment and the Queen wept softly, they turned with out- 
stretched necks to the setting sun, and all too soon grew 
small and faint and vanished, no one could tell where. 

Yet time, which films the scar on every wound, healed 
this wound too, and the Queen, who at first wished only 
to die, lived to see her daughter grow up into the most 
beautiful Princess that ever graced the kingdom between 
the forest and the sea. Yet often she was sorrowful, and 
her daughter was sorrowful too, though no one knew why 
this should be. One evening in spring when they were 
seated alone in the palace, while the westering sun sent 
long shafts of rosy light along the waxen floor between 
them, and high overhead there was the strong trumpeting 
of the great swans flying to the loosed waters of the lakes, 
she could keep silent no longer. 

'Daughter,' she asked, 'why are you unhappy? If there 
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is anything in the whole wide world you want, name it, 
and if it exists and can be found in air, on land, in water, it 
shall.be yours, my child, and all my love with it.' 

It is so dull and lonely here/ said Asa. 'Everyone has 
brothers and sisters, but I am all alone. If only I had 
brothers, lady mother, I could be so happy/ 

'Alas/ said the Queen, 'you had brothers, till my folly 
and rashness destroyed them. I had twelve fine sons, and I 
lost them all for you/ And-she did not stop until she had 
told her the whole story. 

From that same moment the Princess knew no rest: for 
all the tears of the kingdom, and for all her mother's 
prayers, she must set out to find them; for she thought it 
no one's fault but her own that her brothers were lost. She 
set aside her fine raiment, her jewels and gold, and clothed 
and shod like a peasant's daughter, walked out into the wide 
world, so far and so long that you would not have thought 
the strongest man would have strength for it. One thing 
only she took with her from home, and that was the silver 
spoon by which she might hope to be recognized of her 
brothers. 

A weary way she had of it, by lake and forest, bog and 
rocky hill; the brambles tore at her, and sometimes 
branches would whip her white face; but always she found 
the will to go on. And when her heart was tiredest there 
was always a bird that sang to her, or some small furry 
creature that ran with her for a mile or two, with a bark, a 
chirp, or a whistle. But one day, as she was walking 
through an endless wood, she felt so worn and weary that 
she must find some mossy tuft to rest on. No sooner had 
she lain down than she fell asleep, and while she slept she 
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dreamed, and in her dream she saw how she walked deeper 
and deeper into the wood until she came to a little wooden 
hut by a pond's side, and in that hut she found her brothers, 
not swans, but princes, just as they had been before their 
doom came upon them. And what was most wonderful 
of all, although she had never set eyes on them to know 
them, each face and voice and name was as familiar to her 
as if she had lived with them all their lives. With the pain 
and joy of that dream she awoke, and there before her 
she could espy a narrow worn path in the green moss, 
leading deeper and deeper into the wood. Rising to her 
feet, she followed it, and when she was near the end of her 
strength came to the little wooden hut by the pond's side, 
exactly as she had seen it in her dream. 

She went inside the hut. There was no one at home, but 
about the hut stood twelve wooden beds and twelve 
wooden chairs, and there was a table of pine laid with 
twelve wooden dishes and twelve silver spoons, and each 
spoon so like her own that she could not tell them apart, 
except that these spoons were scratched and worn with 
long service. At the sight of them her heart sang in her 
breast for joy, and quickly she began to kindle the fire, and 
sweep the room, and make the beds, and cook the dinner, 
and in every way prepare for her brothers' arrival. Then 
she ate her own dinner, and when she had finished she 
crept in under the youngest brother's bed (she knew it was 
his because it was the shortest), and lay there waiting and 
hiding. 

Hardly had she drawn back against the wall when there 
was a drumming and hammering in the air, and then the 
swish of great wings closing as the twelve wild swans came 
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to rest at the threshold. And as each crossed the threshold 
and entered the hut, his swan shape fell from him, and he 
was a prince again. 

*Oh, how cosy and warm it is in here !' they said. 'God's 
blessing on whoever kindled this good fire and cooked us 
this noble dinner/ 

Without more words each Prince took up his silver 
spoon and was about to eat. But it was now that they 
noticed how, although each had taken his own, there was 
one other silver spoon lying on the table, so like their own 
that they could not tell it apart, except that this spoon was 
less scratched nor worn with long service. 

'Why/ they exclaimed, 'this must be our sister's spoon. 
And if her spoon is so near, can she be far away?' 

'If it is her spoon, and she is here,' said the eldest of them 
fiercely, 'she deserves to die, and quickly, for all our 
sorrows sprang from her.' 

'Not so,' the youngest brother reproved him. 'Can she 
be blamed for what was doomed before she was born ? No, 
if anyone is to blame, except the troll-woman, it is our own 
mother and who among us would ever harm her?* 

Well, one said one thing, and another another, and all 
the time the Princess was listening from tinder the bed, 
with her heart jumping now up, and it must be confessed, 
now down. Then they began to hunt for her both high 
and low; they combed the eaves and opened the cup- 
boards, and when they had looked under eleven beds and 
were about to look under the twelfth, she thought it time 
to squeeze herself out and put all to the test. 

It is certainly she!' they cried. 'For where is there hair 
of a blackness like hers, or flesh so white? While the two 
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red spots in her cheeks are redder than blood-drops on 
snow/ And while some, like the eldest brother, who was 
fierce and fair, vowed that she should die quickly, others, 
like the youngest brother, who was gentle and dark, swore 
that they should all He dead themselves before harm came 
to a hair of her head. 

'Please, dear brothers/ she managed to interrupt them 
at last, 'don't fight over me. I have been seeking you three 
whole years, and a weary way I've had of it, with boughs 
and nettles and brambles, to say nothing of spiders and 
bears. But as for taking my life, I would willingly give 
that twice over to make you free/ 

These words of hers silenced their wrangling. When he 
looked closer and saw her bruises and weals, great shame 
entered the eldest brother's heart, so that two red spots 
glowed in his cheeks, and though he was fair as his sister 
was dark, they looked so alike at that moment that all the 
rest of the brothers cried out for joy of it. 'And if you will/ 
they told her, 'you ar ^ the one to set us free again/ 

'Only tell me/ said the Princess, 'and if it exists and can 
be found in air, on land, in water, freedom shall be yours, 
and all my love with it/ 

'This is the way of it/ they instructed her. 'You must 
pick thistledown in the place we will show you, and card 
it and spin it and weave it; and once it is ready you must 
make for us twelve suits of thistledown raiment; and all 
the while these suits are in the making you shall neither 
talk, nor laugh, nor weep. Do that, and we shall be freed. 
But fail, and we shall never enter mortal shape again/ 

'Gladly/ promised Asa. 'But is there a place in the world 
with thistledown enough for all those suits of raiment?" 
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'There is/ they assured her, 'and it is nearer than you 

think/ 

In the green dawn they took her with them to a great 
wide moor, the widest in the world, and from the length 
and breadth of this moor tall thistle-spears thrust upwards 
to the breeze, and from their heads floated such plenitude 
of down as Asa had never seen. It drifted like glistening 
gossamers, or rested on the air in shining silver clouds. 
Sometimes, where it lay on the rough ground, its tiny 
spines had pierced the dewdrops, and sometimes, high 
aloft, it hung shimmering shields of light athwart the sun- 
beams. Thus enclosed in light and haze they left her, and 
all day long, rill the sun flung rosy streamers on the sky, 
she plucked and gathered thistledown as fast and hard as 
she could. And when she reached home, she at once set to 

work carding and spin- 
ning yarn from the 
down, and all the while 
in silence. Soon the great 
wings were throbbing 
overhead, and she heard 
the swish of their closing 
at the threshold, and 
there were her twelve 
fine brothers talking 
and laughing round 
about her, and eating 
from their silver spoons. 
And that was the way of 
it, till the days became 
months, and the seasons 
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followed in their courses, and three years climbed to the 
present, then fell steeply into the past. 

Then, one morning and it was the very last morning 
she would need to pick down who should come riding 
past but the young King who ruled that country, with 
foam-flecked horses and hounds and huntsmen gallant and 
gay, and from a distance he espied a black-haired Princess 
in an ivory gown imprisoned as it were in a trembling 
silver mesh. Or was she some lovely dragonfly thrusting 
her milky wings from a cocoon of crystal? Calling on his 
men, he rode towards her, and what with the sunshine, the 
bright air, and the thistledown, it was like riding through 
the shimmering waves of a tideless, silken sea. 

'Maiden, 5 he cried, 'I am the King of this country. Will 
you tell me your name?' And when she stayed silent, with 
her eyes downcast, 'Maiden/ he said, 'have no fear, I pray 
you. There is none here will do you harm/ 

Still she was silent, but already such love of her had en- 
tered into the young King's heart that he felt if she did not 
become his Queen he had rather die than live. Gently he 
went up to her, and gently he had his attendants set her on 
his own gay palfrey. At this Asa wrung her hands, point- 
ing to the twelve bags in which she kept her work, and 
when the King saw how she wished to have them with her, 
he ordered his men to fetch them all back to the palace. 
Then he mounted behind her, and there was no more 
hunting that day. They turned the horses' heads for the 
palace, and as they rode the King was so kind and wise and 
so handsome that the Princess lost all fear of him, though 
her love for her brothers and her determination neither to 
talk, to laugh, nor to weep, until their thistledown suits 
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were completed and they were men among men again, 
remained constant as ever. 

At the palace everyone was delighted when the King 
brought home so lovely a Princess, and when he announced 
that she should become his wife and their Queen their joy 
knew no bounds everyone, that is, except the jealous old 
Queen his step-mother, who hated all things that were 
lovely and thought only of power. 

'This thing/ she called her, "this thing you picked up on 
the moor can't you see that she is either a witch or a 
schemer? Why, she can neither talk, nor laugh, nor weep I 9 

'There is a reason for everything/ replied the Kong, 'and 
one day it will be made known to us. Meantime I love her 
so well that my life depends on her loving me too/ 

So marry her he did, despite all his step-mother's warn- 
ings and curses, and for a year they lived in joy and glory, 
though Asa still kept silence and went on sewing at her 
thistledown suits. When the year was almost out Asa 
brought a son into the world, which made the old Queen 
more fiercely spiteful then ever. She sought for a plan, and 
the plan she found was this: at the blackest minute after 
midnight she sang a sleep-sleepy song for the household, and 
when the guards had yawned and drowsed and tumbled 
into slumber, she stole on her fox-feet into Asa's bedroom, 
and snatched away her babe, and threw it into a pitful of 
snakes. Then she returned, and having cut the young 
Queen's finger and smeared the blood over her mouth, she 
bustled off to the King. Soon the walls rang with her 
threats and accusations. 

'Wake up/ she cried, 'all men wake up and see what 
thing we have taken for Queen! She neither talks nor 
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laughs nor weeps, and now she has eaten her own sweet 
child. Hang her, drown her, bum her, I say, and kill her 
for the witch that she is!* 

'Not so,' said the young King. 'There is a meaning here 
which will yet be made known to us/ But his heart almost 
broke in two all the same. 

'Then let her deny it,' said the cunning old Queen; but 
this, of course, was what she could not do, and a second 
year went by in just such silence as the first. The year was 
almost out when Asa had another son, which made the 
old Queen still more mad with spite and jealousy. Once 
more she sang a sleep-sleepy song and stole away the babe 
and threw it into the pitful of snakes; she smeared Asa's 
mouth with blood from her finger, and once more the 
palace walls rang with her threats and imprecations. This 
time again the King's heart almost broke in two with 
grief, but he would not have Asa put to death, though by 
now the people murmured against him, and there were 
many who thought he had married an evil witch. And all 
the while Asa kept silence and went on sewing at her 
thistledown suits, till at the end of the third year eleven 
were completed, and the twelfth almost so. 

It was now when the year was almost out that she had a 
third child, this time a daughter as lovely as herself, of 
whom it might be seen from the very first that she would 
have hair as black, and flesh as white, and two spots in her 
cheeks as red as Asa her mother's. But this child too the 
horrid old step-mother took and threw into a pitful of 
snakes, and smeared Asa's mouth with blood from her cut 
finger, and raved and ranted in the name of justice that the 
mother should be put to death for eating her own sweet babe. 
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This time the King could not hold out against her, for 
the people were enraged, and Asa still kept silence and 
would not deny her guilt. But still she sewed at the twelfth 
thistledown suit, and even when she was cast into a black, 
wet dungeon, she wrung her hands so pitifully, and made 
such pleading gestures, that the suits of raiment were 
placed there beside her. A great pyre was built in the 
palace yard, and the cruel old step-mother saw to this her- 
self, with many a pat and a stroke for the kindling and 
resin; and on this, in sight of all the kingdom, Asa should 
be burnt alive. Nor could the day be long delayed. Just 
before noon she was brought up out of the dungeon, and 
with her own fox-paw the step-mother set fire to the 
kindling. A dreadful blaze sprang up through the pyre, 
and in another minute they would have cast her upon it, 
when she made signs to them to take twelve boards and 
lay them round the fire, and on these she set down the 
thistledown suits, eleven complete, but one, the youngest 
brother's, still wanting its left arm, where she had lacked 
time to finish it. The old Queen argued bitterly, but the 
King gave the order, and so it must be. 

Then, high, high, high above them, they heard the beat- 
ing of mighty wings, and when they looked up it was tc 
see twelve white swans on glittering pinions piercing the 
smoky air. Their loud clanging call told ojf anger and 
triumph as with outstretched necks and bills more menac- 
ing than spears they drove downwards for the palace yard. 
The guards fell back in panic as they swooped upon the 
thistledown suits, and with a last fierce trumpeting carried 
them away in their sharp yellow beaks. 

'Quick, quick!' cried the step-mother. 'Burn her before 
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the fire dies down. This proves she is more of a witch 
than ever!' 

The guards moved towards Asa, but, 'Not so/ said the 
King. 'There is more in this than we have yet seen/ And 
he motioned his men back, and threw his arms about Asa, 
so that no one might hurt her. Hardly had he done so 
when there came a clatter of hoofs as twelve fine Princes 
rode into the palace yard, bright as bright in their thistle- 
down suits, and handsome and shapely as mortal ever saw, 
except for the youngest, who had a wild swan's wing 
where his left arm should be. 

'Speak, sister/ they cried, from the eldest to the young- 
est. 'You have saved your brothers; now save yourself/ 

The cruel step-mother ran hurriedly away on her two 
fox-feet, and for the first time in all those silent years the 
Princess Asa spoke, and told the whole story of what had 
befallen: of the doom upon her brothers before she was 
born, and how they were changed into wild swans, and 
the weary way she had of it to find them, and of gathering 
the thistledown and making it into suits; and she told 
further how the cruel step-mother had stolen away her 
children by night, and smeared blood over her mouth that 
she might appear to have eaten them and, plain to see, 
when she showed her little finger, there were the two faint 
scars and one little unhealed cut. Then the Princess took 
the King and led him to the snake-pit where his children 
had been thrown. Wondrous to relate, not a snake had 
so much as frothed at them, and when they were lifted out 
and given into their parents' arms they were as good as 
new, or newer. 

The next thing was for the King to speak with his 
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step-mother. 'Step-mother/ he asked her, 'what would 
be a good punishment for the woman who could find it 
in her black heart to betray an innocent young Queen and 
her three helpless babes?' 

'Why/ said the step-mother, with a fine show of virtue, 
'if there were such a monster, she should be bound between 
twelve wild horses, and they be given a sharp lash, so that 
each might have his share of her/ 

'You have taken the words out of my mouth/ vowed 
the King. And so it was, and that was the end of her. 

But the King took Asa and their three children, and her 
twelve brothers too, and their joy and glory grew past all 
telling. Soon he escorted them home to their own country, 
where their mother the Queen was still alive and longing to 
see them. The Princes stayed there to keep her company, 
but Asa returned in triumph to her new kingdom, and you 
can be sure that all was joy and gladness, then and forever, 
because the Princess was saved and set free, and because her 
twelve fine brothers had been set free also. 




IV 
White-toes and Bushy-Bride 

So long ago that no one can quite say when, a man 
and his wife lived in a house by a brook by a forest. 
They had one son and an only daughter, who loved 
each other dearly. But, sad to tell, the good wife died, and 
after a while the good man married again. The woman he 
married was a widow, who had a daughter by her first 
husband, and it was hard to say whether mother or 
daughter was the uglier. From the first day the new wife 
stepped over the threshold her step-children were led a 
cruel dance of it; and when the lad had danced as long as 
he would he decided to wander the world and seek his 
fortune. He had just come to the end of his bread and boots 
when he reached a king's palace, where he found a job in 
the stables, and so groomed the royal horses that their coats 
shone back at the sun. 

Now that he was gone life seemed hardly worth living 
to his sister, for in the eyes of that ugly mother and 

4* 
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daughter she had the greatest fault in the world: she was 
pretty as a harebell. Her hair was yellower than the prim- 
rose, and her eyes sang oh-forget-me-not. Her cheeks were 
like the lily, and her throat was white as milk, but whitest 
of all were her ten white toes, which gleamed in the brook 
like ten white pebbles, and shone in the sun like the whitest 
glass. But the toes of her step-sister were long and red as 
carrots, and her skin was rough as bark. So all day long it 
was 'Do this!' with a snarl and 'Do that!* with a blow, and 
little was the food that White-toes got, and no new clothes 
at all. Indeed, she told herself many a time that had it not 
been for her little dog Skussi she could not have gone on 
living a life so cruel and hard. 

One day she was up at the brook fetching water, for all 
fetching and carrying was hers, when an ugly head popped 
up out of the pool there, and said, 'Wash me, my sweet- 
heart!' Just like that. 

'With all my heart/ said White-toes. She washed and 
she scrubbed and she sanded, and the brook ran black for 
an hour. She was just through with it when a second 
ugly head, far uglier than the first, popped up out of 
the pool, and said, 'Brush me, my sweetheart!' Just like 
that. 

'With all my heart/ said White-toes, who luckily had a 
brush and comb in her pocket. She brushed and she 
combed for an hour, and had just got through with it 
when a third ugly head, far uglier than the first and the 
second put together, popped up out of the pool, and said, 
'Kiss me, my sweetheart!' Just like tLat. 

'With all my heart/ said White-Toes, though her heart 
went tip-a-tap, tap. And she kissed that ugly, ugly head, 
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with her eyes wide open too. She was just through with 
it, when up popped the other ugly heads, and there they 
were, the three of them, chatting in the pool as to what 
they should do to reward a lass so kind and gentle and 
pretty. 

'White-toes, my child/ said the first ugly head, 'you 
shall be the loveliest thing in the world, and brighter than 
the bright spring day/ 

'When you brush your golden hair/ said the second ugly 
head (which was far uglier than the first), 'fine gold shall 
fall from every lock/ 

'And when you talk/ said the third ugly head (which 
was far, far uglier that the other two put together, and quite 
the ugliest thing tinder heaven), 'gold words shall fall from 
your mouth/ 

When she reached home with her pails, gleaming like 
the bright spring day, and the hair on her like fine soft 
wires of gold, her step-mother and the ugly daughter were 
furious as geese. And when she tried to tell them what had 
happened, and they saw the gold words falling from her 
mouth, the daughter turned green with envy and the 
mother blue with hatred. 'Out, out/ they cried, 'to the 
pigsty with you! And if there were a worse place, to a 
worse place you should go/ 

No long time after this the step-mother wanted her own 
carrot-toed daughter to go to the brook and fetch water. 
She was standing there, too lazy to fill the pails, when up 
popped the first head, and said, 'Wash me, my fubsy/ Just 
like that. 

'Not I, you pig's snout!' said the step-daughter. 

Down went the first head. Up popped the second. 
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'Brush me, my fubsy/ 

'Not I, you bush-head!' said the step-daughter. 

Down went the second head. Up popped the third. 

'Kiss me, my fubsy/ 

'Not I, you frog-face!' said the step-daughter. 

Then she could hear the three heads chatting in the pool, 
planning what they should do to a girl as mean and spiteful 
as this. What they agreed on was that she should be the 
ugliest thing in the world, with a bush growing out of her 
forehead, a nose three feet long, and shaped like a pig's 
snout, and that every time she opened her mouth to talk a 
frog should jump out. 

When she reached home with her empty pails, she 
screeched at her mother: 'Open the door!' and a frog 
jumped out. 

'Open it yourself, my darling child!" screeched her 
mother. 

'I can't/ she shouted, 'because of my nose/ and a frog 
jumped out. 

TU give you nose, my beauty!' promised her mother, 
but when she opened the door and saw her daughter she 
knew what a waste of time that would be. Instead, and in 
between the frogs, they decided that it was all White-toes' 
fault, and from that same hour they treated her harder 
than ever. Indeed, a hundred times she told herself that 
without her little dog Skussi she could not have endured a 
life so loveless and unkind. 

Now all this while the brother of White-toes was 
grooming horses and polishing harness in the royal stables. 
Never a day went by without his remembering his sister: 
for he had brought with him on his travels a small sketch 
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or likeness of her, and every morning and evening when 
he had ended his other prayers he used to kneel down in 
front of this picture and pray to Our Lord to make his 
sister's life happier and kinder. The other grooms would 
hear him praying, and one evening when they were peep- 
ing in through the keyhole they saw him on his knees be- 
fore her likeness. 'He must be a heathen/ they thought, 
'at the very least, to kneel down and worship idols/ and 
because they thought to curry favour as well as horses, 
they carried their suspicions to the King, begging him to 
come and see such iniquity for himself. At first he would 
not believe them, and ordered them back to their groom- 
ing, but time and talk change all things, and at last he 
went tip-toe and shushing to the lad's door and peeped 
in. There was no doubt about it: there was the picture 
hanging on the wall, and there was the lad on his knees 
before it. 

'Open the door!' called the King, but the lad couldn't 
hear him, he was so busy praying. 

'Open the door!' he shouted, more loudly, but when he 
put his eye back to the key-hole the lad had not moved an 
inch, 

'Open the door!' he roared, so that the door rattled in its 
frame; and this time the frightened lad jumped up and let 
him in. When the King saw the picture on the wall he 
stood still as a stone and his face went white as his shirt. 
'Who is this goddess you worship?' he managed to gasp 
out at last/ 

'This is no goddess, Your Majesty/ the lad answered. 
'This is a woman of mortal flesh and blood.' 

No woman could be so lovely, vowed the King; and he 




threatened to cut the lad's head off if he tried any of his 
clever talk on him. 

'But she is my own sister,' said the lad, 'and I drew 
her myself. And if she isn't any prettier than you see 
her here, she certainly isn't uglier. Her name is White- 
toes.' 

That's a name for a queen, and a very good queen. 
I mean to marry her,' the King announced, 'so home 
with you diis instant, and don't come back without 
her.' 

He went without argument, and had just come to the 
end of his bread and boots when he reached home and told 
them the news. Nothing would satisfy the uglies but they 
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should go too, so the four of them travelled together, the 
step-sister with her bush and snout, and White-toes with 
the casket in which she kept her golden words, and her 
little dog Skussi. Soon they reached a big lake which they 
must cross; the brother took the helm, and the step- 
mother and the two girls were seated up in the bow. They 
had just come within sight of land when the brother shaded 
his brow and pointing ahead said: 'You see the white 
strand yonder. That is where we unload/ 

'What did my brother say?' asked White-toes. 

The step-mother smiled like any ferret. 'He said, throw 
your casket overboard/ 

'If he says so/ said the perplexed White-toes, 'I must do 
it/ and overboard went the casket. 

When they had sailed a little farther the brother again 
shaded his brow and pointing ahead said: 'That is the castle 
where the King is waiting for White-toes. He will be so 
glad I have brought her/ 

'What did he say?' asked White-toes. 

The step-mother smiled like any weasel 'He said, throw 
the little dog into the water/ 

Skussi was the dearest thing White-toes had in the 
world, and she wept and wept and wept. 'But if my 
brother says so, I must do it/ and into the water went the 
little dog. 

When they had sailed a little farther the brother shaded 
his brow for the third time. 'I see the King/ he said, 'com- 
ing down to meet his bride/ 

'What did he say?' asked White-toes. 

The step-mother smiled like any stoat. 'He said, throw 
yourself over the side/ 
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If I have lost my casket and my little dog, why should I 
not?' And over the side went White-toes. 

Soon they reached the lakeside and the palace, and there 
stood the King amidst his courtiers waiting for his bride. 
When he saw the ugly step-sister, with a bush in the middle 
of her forehead, and a three-foot snout in the middle of her 
face, and her fingers and toes like bunches of carrots, he 
had to be held up from behind. 

'Who is this?' he gasped. 

'Your bride, Your Majesty/ the lad replied miserably, 
for he had now discovered the loss of his sister, and his 
step-mother was smiling like any polecat. 

'The heavens preserve us!' groaned the King, but what 
could he do? There stood the wedding-feast, with all its 
brewing and baking; and there stood the guests, in their 
new suits and dresses. In for a penny, in for a pound ; what 
can't be helped must be endured. He had just enough time 
before the Bushy-Bride said 'I will,' to have the brother 
thrown into a pit full of adders. 

And that would have been that, and a very bad that, 
save that on the first Thursday following the wedding, at 
the blackest minute after midnight, a girl bright as the 
spring day and with hair like fine soft wires of gold walked 
into the palace kitchen and asked the kitchen-maid, who 
slept there, to lend her a brush for her golden hair. She 
was a kind-hearted girl, this kitchen-maid, and she saw 
too how gold words fell from the maiden's mouth, so 
she lent her a brush without question, and as she brushed 
fine gold fell from every lock. There was a little dog at 
her heels, to whom she said: 'Run out, little Skussi, 
and see if day is near.' Three times she said this, and 
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the third time the little dog tugged at her dress, for dawn 
was in the eastern sky, and she must go. As she went, 
she sang this verse: 

'Out on you, out on you, Bushy-Bride, 
Lying so soft by the King's left side ; 
While I on sand lie sad and sadder, 
And over my brother creeps the adder, 
And never, oh never, a tear.' 

Then she called to the kitchen-maid: 'Twice more I can 
come, and then I am lost for ever/ 

News of this came to the King's ears, and he decided to 
keep watch for himself and learn what so great a marvel 
might mean. On the second Thursday after the wedding 
he went quietly downstairs to the kitchen and sat with the 
kitchen-maid, waiting. But the Bushy-Bride was on the 
watch, and hid behind the door and sang such a sleep- 
sleepy song that there was no fighting against it. He rubbed 
his eyes and yawned and shook his shoulders, but it was no 
good; by the time the bright girl walked in, followed by 
her little dog, he was fast asleep and snoring. Everything 
happened as before, and when the bright girl walked out 
she said: 'Once more I can come, and then I am lost for 
ever.* 

The third Thursday evening the King came to keep watch 
again. This time he brought two men to keep him awake; 
they were to jog him and jerk him the moment his head 
hung forward, and shock him and shake him the minute his 
head fell back. Another two men were set to watch his 
Bushy-Bride and see that she stayed in her chamber. That 
was why, though she sang him a sleep-sleepy song this 
night again, he was still half-awake when the bright girl 
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walked into the kitchen and brushed her golden hair. 
Three times the little dog ran out and in, and the third 
time tugged at her dress, for dawn was in the eastern sky, 
and she must go. Again she sang: 

"Out on you, out on you, Bushy-Bride, 
Lying so warm by the King's right side ; 
While I on sand lie sad and sadder, 
And over my brother crawls the adder, 
And never, oh never, a tear/ 

Then she called to the kitchen-maid: 'Now I am lost for 
ever!' and was walking towards the door, and the King 
all the while struggling and straggling in sleep. His two 
helpers dragged him upright, they hauled him into the 
doorway, they jogged him and jerked him, they shook 
him and shocked him, they pressed his hands together, and 
into his hands they forced a knife, and as the bright girl was 
disappearing for ever through the doorway with the little 
dog at her heels, he cut at her finger, so that blood flowed 
out and the spell was broken. At the same moment his 
sleepiness left the King. 

1 know you, bright girl/ he cried. 'You are my bride. 
Oh, stay with me for ever!' 

Free and safe, she told him her whole story, how her 
step-mother and sister had wished her to her death, and her 
brother to his too. 'Your brother!' cried the King, clap- 
ping his hand to his forehead. 'Bless us !' and on the instant 
sent men to lift him out of the snake-pit. Not an adder had 
so much as frothed at him, and it seemed a good idea to 
everyone to give them the step-mother and Bushy-Bride 
as a reward for their forbearance. 

And now the true wedding was held, of White-toes and 
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the King. When they entered the church little Skussi ran 
in behind them, and when they rode home he was in the 
first carriage. He had a golden dish and a silver bowl for 
the rest of his life, and all the bones he could eat. White- 
toes too had all she could wish for, and since the King had 
White-toes, why, they were happy as the day is long for 
ever and ever after. 




The Seven Foals 

ONCE upon a time, in the long long ago, a poor 
couple and their three sons lived in a tumbledown 
cottage on the edge of a thick forest. From hour 
to hour and year to year they toiled, but it was little they 
had of food and still less of new raiment, till their life 
seemed hardly worth the living. The youngest of the 
brothers was called Pinkel, and he alone did no work. He 
just lay by the fireside and poked about in the ashes. 

One day the eldest son declared he could stand this life 
no longer, but would wander the world to seek his fortune. 
With a bag on his back and a stick in his hand he walked 
from grey dawn to grey dusk, and it was then, as evening 
was closing, that he reached the King's palace, and none 
other than the King himself was standing on the steps to 
ask him which way he was bound. 

'No way or any way/ said the eldest son, 'whichever 
leads me to fortune/ 
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'Then serve with me/ said the King, 'and watch my 
seven foals. If you can watch them the whole of one day, 
and tell me at nightfall what they eat and drink, you shall 
have my daughter the Princess to wife, and half my king- 
dom for her dowry. But I warn you, if you fail you shall 
be thrashed till your cuts show red and your bruises blue, 
and have your back salted by way of a blessing. Now, 
what do you say?' 

'I should deserve salting if I couldn't watch seven foals/ 
said the eldest son. And they struck hands on their bar- 
gain. 

The next morning, in the first grey light, the King's 
stableman turned out the seven foals. Their nostrils shone 
like red fire, and their manes tossed in the air like aureate 
rain. And when they had bounded high and sucked the first 
cool breeze, off they raced over hill and dale, through bush 
and mossy bog, with flashing hoofs and streaming pennant- 
tails. Behind them ran the lad; but oh, he grew weary, 
rushing here and dodging there, to watch those gallant 
fliers. And still they frisked and still they galloped onwards 
as though they knew no bound or limit to that day's 
world. At last he reached the end of his strength, and just 
as he told himself so, he saw a rock with a cleft in it, and 
an old crone in the cleft, and she spinning and humming 
with a distaff. By this time the sweat dripped over his eyes, 
and as soon as she saw him running after the foals she called 
out, saying: 'Come here, come here, my pretty lad, and 
let me wipe your forehead/ 

These were the pleasantest words he had heard that day, 
so he left off chasing the foals and sat down in the cleft of 
the rock with the crone, and because he was bone-tired and 
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his legs two long aches, there he stayed till late into the day, 
while she wiped his forehead and combed his hair. 

He then stood up and said he would go straight home, 
for it would serve no useful turn for him to show up at the 
palace. 

'Don't let a little thing like that worry you,' advised the 
crone. 'Wait here till it grows dark, and then the King's 
foals will go racing home again, and all you need do is run 
in behind them; and who can know that you have been 
here with me the livelong day, and not running your heart 
out at a horse's tail?' 

When the foals ran past at evening the crone gave him a 
flask of water and a clod of turf which he might show to 
the King when he asked him what his seven foals ate and 
what they drank. 

'Did you watch well or ill to-day ?' the King asked him, 
when he came panting home. 

'Well,' said the lad, 'and better than well.' 

'Then what do my seven foals eat and drink?' 

The lad pulled out the flask of water and clod of turf 
which the crone had given him for that purpose. 'What 
more need be said?' asked the lad. 

'Only that you lie,' cried the King angrily; and he 
ordered those of his men who had the biggest muscles to 
thrash him till his cuts showed red and his bruises blue, and 
then salt his back by way of a blessing. When that was 
done to the King's satisfaction, they sent him packing for 
home, and there is no need to describe his tenderness and 
temper when he arrived there. 

The next day it was the second son's turn to announce 
that he could stand their way of life no longer, but would 
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wander the world to seek his fortune. With a bag on his 
back and a stick in his hand he walked from lime-green 
dawn till apple-green dusk, and then he too reached the 
palace and had the same kind of talk with the King, only 
this time the King mentioned pepper. But salt or pepper, 
it was all one to the second son, and they struck hands on 
their bargain. Next morning, in the first green light, the 
Bang's stableman turned out the foals, and off they went 
over hill and dale, with the second son at their tails. He too 
reached the end of his strength, and as he did so he too saw 
a rock with a cleft in it, where an old crone sat humming 
and spinning. By this time his hair had fallen wet over his 
eyes, and she called out : 'Come here, come here, my pretty 
lad, and let me comb your hair/ 

No words ever sounded so pleasant to the lad as these, 
and he left off chasing the foals and went to sit down in 
the cleft with the crone, and because he was bone-tired and 
his legs two long aches, he stayed resting till late in the day, 
while she wiped his forehead and combed his tangled hair. 
In his turn he received a flask of water and a clod of turf, 
and when the foals had gone racing homewards he was at 
their heels. 

'Did you watch well or ill to-day?* the King asked him, 
'And what do my seven foals eat and drink?' 

The next thing he knew, the men with big muscles were 
thrashing him till his cuts showed red and his bruises blue, 
and then peppering him from silver canisters; and when 
that was done to the King's satisfaction, they sent him 
packing for home, and you can tell how hot were his back 
and temper when he arrived there. 

The next day it was Pinkel's turn to take his nose out of 
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the cinders and announce that he would wander the world 
and make all their fortunes. His brothers jeered and the old 
folk prayed, but neither jeers nor prayers could dissuade 
him. With a bag on his back and a stick in his hand he 
walked from red dawn to red dusk, when he reached the 
palace and had much the same talk with the King, only this 
time the King mentioned salt and pepper. 

'That would be altogether too much honour for a 
cinder-lad like me/ said Pinkel. 'So if it is all the same 
to you, I think 111 have the Princess/ 

In the morning, at the first red light, the King's stable- 
man turned out the foals, and when they had sucked the 
breeze through fiery nostrils and thrashed the air with 
aureate manes, off they dashed past lake and forest with 
flashing hoofs and streaming tails. Behind them ran the 
cinder-lad, and who would have known him now, as with 
sparkling eye and laughing mouth he ran and shouted, 
'Race me!' or 'Darlings!' as though there were no bound 
or limit to that day's world. When he had been running a 
long, long time, and was still fresh as a daisy, he saw the 
rock with a cleft in it, where the crone sat humming and 
spinning. 

'Come here, my pretty lad/ she called, 'come here, and 
let me comb your hair/ 

'Try and catch me!* Pinkel shouted. 'And don't you 
wish you may!* The last she saw of him, he was racing and 
frisking like a foal himself, and belling with laughter as the 
seven foals neighed like seven shrill violins. Therefore she 
did not see, or hear, the youngest foal slow down and 
say, 'Jump on my back, Pinkel lad. We have a long way 
to go/ 
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He jumped on, and when they had raced a long, long 
way, 'Do you see anything ahead there?' asked the foal 

'Yes. Something like a tall white birch trunk/ 

'That's the place/ the foal told him, and when they got 
there the eldest foal pushed it to one side, and where the 
trunk had stood Pinkel could see a door, and inside the 
door there was a little room, and inside the room a fireplace 
and two benches, and that was all, except that a big rusty 
sword and a small wickered pitcher were hanging behind 
the door. 

'Try and brandish the sword/ the foals urged him. 

He could hardly lift it off the door, and as for brandish- 
ing it, that was quite out of the question till they told him, 
'Drink from the pitcher/ But once he had taken three good 
pulls at the liquor inside he could twirl the sword on two 
fingers or catch it in the air with one. 

'So far, so good/ said the foals, and made the eldest their 
spokesman. 'This sword you must take with you, and with 
it you must cut off our heads on your wedding-day, and 
then we shall be Princes again. For we are the brothers of 
the Princess you shall marry when you have told the King 
our father of what we eat and drink. It was that old crone, 
who is really a troll, who put this enchantment on us, so 
that we have the shape you see. The most important thing 
of all I have kept till the end, so that it may stay freshest in 
your memory: When you strike off our heads, take great 
care to lay each head at the tail of the foal it belonged to 
before; and then the enchantment can never be renewed. 
Will you do this, Pinkel?' 

This and ten times more, he promised, and when they 
had pushed the tall white birch trunk into place away they 
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galloped. When they had galloped a long, long way, 
'Do you see anything ahead there?* asked the youngest 
foal 

'Yes. Something like a broad blue ribbon, far away/ 

'That is the river we must cross. Do you see anything 
else?' 

'I do. Something like a thin black stripe that lies across 
it/ 

'That is the bridge whereby we shall cross it. Do you 
see anything else?' 

'Yes. Something tall and slender. It is like a church 
steeple/ 

'That's the place we are making for/ the foal told him, 
and when they had crossed the blue river by the black 
bridge they slowed down, so that it was at a walking pace 
they entered the churchyard. The moment they entered 
holy ground they were men again, in gleaming raiment, 
and humbly they passed through the church door, and 
took bread and wine of the priest at the altar. Then he 
laid his hands on them and blessed them, and they left the 
church, and as they left Pinkel took with him a flask of 
wine and a wafer. The moment they left holy ground 
they were foals again; Pinkel jumped on the back of the 
youngest, and off they raced for home. Whish-sh! they 
went over the bridge. Whish-sh! they went past the birch 
trunk. And then, Whish-sh! they were passing the crone, 
who screeched and shook her fist at them, and at Pinkel 
most of all. But they just struck out sparks at her and 
vanished into the gloaming. The Bang was standing on 
the palace steps, waiting for them. 

'Have you watched well or ill to-day?' he asked. 
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'Well enough/ said PinkeL 

'Then what do my seven foals eat and drink?' 

Pinkel pulled out the flask of wine and the wafer, and 
showed them to the Bang. 

'Yes, 9 said the King, 'you have watched them as no man 
ever did before. You shall marry the Princess to-night, and 
have half my kingdom as her dowry/ 

No one could be more ready and willing than Pinkel, 
unless it was the Princess, and they were just about to sit 
down to the wedding-feast when Pinkel took his big rusty 
sword and walked out to the stables. There in seven stalls 
stood seven foals, and quickly he brandished the sword and 
struck off the seven heads, the eldest first and so down to 
the youngest; and each time he took care to lay the head 
at the tail of the foal it belonged to before, and as head and 
tail-tip touched each foal stood up a brand-new handsome 
Prince. 

Next he led them into the banqueting hall, and such 
laughter and weeping, such kissing and embracing, was 
never seen before or since. The King and the Princess and 
the seven princely brothers were now more delighted with 
Pinkel than ever, and he more delighted with them. And 
it only remains to say that the wedding took place and the 
church bells rang, and that Pinkel had a coat-of-arms made 
of seven foals' heads argent on a field vert, and that when 
the old King died he succeeded to the kingdom with his 
Princess, and as late as this morning was reported to be 
living happily ever after. 




VI 
East of the Sun and West of the Moon 

ONCE upon a time there was a poor woodcutter 
who had so many children, he and his wife, that he 
didn't know what to do. Of food they had little, 
and of raiment still less, but there was one good thing about 
them: they were all the prettiest children you ever saw, and 
the youngest daughter was the prettiest of all. 

One evening late in the fall of the year the weather 
turned so cruel outside, with wind and rain and dark, that 
there was nothing for them to do but sit as snug as they 
could indoors, knitting and stitching, and watching the 
walls go whiff-whaff-whuffwith the wind. Just then they 
heard something give three loud taps on the window-pane. 
This happened three times before the father thought he had 
better go out and see what was to do. When he came out- 
side, what should he see but a big White Bear. 
'Good evening, woodcutter,' said the White Bear. 
'Good evening, Bear. Is there anything I can do for you?' 
'As a matter of fact there is. Will you give me your 
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youngest daughter? If you will, I can make you just as rich 
as you are at this moment poor.' 

'That will be very rich indeed, 5 replied the woodcutter. 
'But I think I should have a word with my daughter first. 
Would you mind waiting?' 

'Not at all/ said the Bear. So back inside went the father 
and explained how there was a fine White Bear waiting 
outside who had given him his word to make them rich as 
rich if only he would give him his youngest daughter. 

'Oh, no,' cried the daughter, 'oh no, no!' But he went 
on to explain just how poor he was and how hard he found 
it, and what a difference it would make to her brothers and 
sisters, and how the White Bear was the politest and hand- 
somest creature in the whole wide world, and so on, till at 
length she changed her mind, and having washed her face 
and combed her hair, and with all her rags about her, de- 
clared herself ready and went out to meet the Bear. 

'Are you afraid ?' he asked. 'There is no need to be. Just 
climb on my back with your bundle and we shan't be 
long/ 

So on she climbed, and off they went, and when they 
had been some time on their way he again asked her 
whether she was afraid. 'There is no need to be,' he assured 
her. 'Just hold tight to this shaggy coat of mine and we 
shan't be long.' 

But they rode what seemed a very long way indeed till 
they came to a big steep hill. There the White Bear gave a 
knock-knock-knock, just as you or I might knock on a 
door, and sure enough there was a door in the hill which 
opened to him, and in they went, as it were into a great 
castle, with walls and a roof and windows, and rooms where 
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the candlelight sparkled on silver and gold, and other 
rooms which were studded with crystal and bright gems. 
They walked on into the castle and came to a room where 
there was a table laid with precious food and drink, and, 
'Are you hungry?' asked the White Bear. 'There is no 
need to be. Just eat and drink all you want from this table 
and then we shan't be long/ 

The next thing he did was to give her a soft silver bell. 
'Whatever you want/ he said, 'you have only to ring this 
bell, and it will be yours on the instant/ 

When she had eaten and drunk her fill, she felt so sleepy 
after her meal and her journey that she thought no place 
could be so pleasant as bed. So she rang the bell, and before 
it finished ringing she found herself in a lovely bedchamber, 
with a bed as soft and white as the heart's desire, its pillows 
of down and its curtains silken, and all the fringes of thread 
of gold. There was nothing in the room that was not gold 
or silver, save what was satin and silk. When she had gone 
to bed and put out the light, someone came and lay down 
beside her, but who it was she did not know. In fact it was 
the White Bear, who threw off his beast-shape by night, 
when it was dark, but was up and away and a bear again 
before she could wake in the morning. After this fashion 
she lived for a while and was happy, but then there came a 
day when she grew silent and sad. For at home she would 
be talking to her father and mother, with her brothers and 
sisters about her, but here she was all alone; so when the 
White Bear asked her one day what might make her happy 
again, she told him how she longed to go home, if only for 
a month, or a week, or a day, or just one hour. 

'There is no need to be sad/ said the White Bear. 'Go 
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home by all means. Promise me one thing, though: never 
to talk alone with your mother, but only when the rest of 
the family are near. For if you let her get you on your 
own, there is no telling what bad luck may follow/ 

She promised, and next Sunday along came die White 
Bear and said, 'Well, shall we be off?' Once more she 
climbed on to his back, and held tight to his shaggy coat, 
and when they had travelled a long, long way they came 
to a fine big house where her sisters ran in and out and her 
brothers round and about, and where her father and 
mother sat at ease in the parlour, and everything was fine 
as only fine can be. 

The White Bear said he wouldn't come in and intrude. 
'But don't forget your promise/ And with that away he 
trundled. 

At home there was such joy as defeats the telling. For 
a start they just couldn't thank her enough for making 
them rich, and there were their dresses to talk about too. 
Besides, they wanted to know what sort of life she was 
leading with the White Bear. But she was as clever as she 
was pretty, and the more she seemed to tell them the less 
they really knew. Even when her mother tried to get her 
alone in her bedroom, she remembered what the White 
Bear had told her, and for a time found excuses for not 
going upstairs. 

But what will be, shall be, and somehow or other her 
mother got round her at last, till she had blabbed out the 
whole story, how when she had gone to bed and the light 
was out someone came and lay down beside her, but be- 
fore morning-light he would be up and away, so that she 
had never a glimpse of him, and how unhappy this made 
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her, and how all day she lived alone, and her life was dull 
and dreary. 

'The good Lord defend us!' cried her mother. "Why, it 
might be a troll you are living with. Luckily, I know a 
trick worth two of his. Take this piece of candle, daughter, 
which you can carry home in your bosom. If you want 
a good look at him, light it while he is still asleep, but 
take care, such great care, not to drop the tallow on 
his shirt/ 

She promised, and hid the candle in her bosom, and be- 
fore nightfall the White Bear came to fetch her. 

'Have you been talking to your mother?' he asked. 'For 
if you have, we face nothing short of disaster/ 

Not she, she vowed. Why should she talk to her mother? 
'Why indeed?' sighed the White Bear, and his sigh struck 
her heart like a stone. But she said nothing to undeceive 
him, and soon after dark they were back in the hill. 

Here, it was the old story all over again. When she had 
gone to bed and the light was out someone came and lay 
down beside her; but there was this much of change, that 
in the blackest minute after midnight, when she could hear 
how hard he slept, she rose from bed, and lighting the 
candle let it shine gently upon him. What she saw was a 
prince so young and handsome that she felt she must then 
and there kiss him or die. But as she bent over him to do so 
the candle tilted, so that three drops of tallow fell on to his 
shirt, and as they touched him he woke up. 

'Alas,' he cried, 'what have you done? Had you been 
resolute for just one year I should have been freed from my 
enchantment. It is my step-mother who has laid a spell on 
me, so that I am a White Bear by day and a Man by night. 
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Now all is over between us, and I must return to where she 
is dwelling in a castle which stands East of the Sun and 
West of the Moon. A Princess lives there too, whose nose 
is three feet long, and rosy into the bargain, and she is the 
one I shall have to marry now/ 

'Forgive me, forgive me/ she cried to him, weeping; 
but there was no help for it: off he must go. 

"Let me go with you, please let me go!' 

There was no chance of that, he told her sadly. He must 
go as he came, alone. 

'Tell me the way, then,' she pleaded. 'Surely I may 
know that, and come looking for you?' 

Unhappily, he told her, there was no way thither. The 
castle lay East of the Sun and West of the Moon, and that 
was all about it. 

So she cried herself to sleep, and next morning when she 
woke up the Prince and the castle had gone into thin air, 
and she was lying on a small green mound in the middle of 
the forest, and all she bad to wear were the rags she had 
worn the day she left her father the woodcutter's home. 
But because she was as brave as she was pretty, she stood 
up and determined to go looking for the castle that lay 
East of the Sun and West of the Moon. 

She had been walking almost a day when she came to 
where an old crone, with three loose teeth in her bead, was 
sitting under a high rock, playing with a golden apple. 
When she had greeted this crone, she asked her whether she 
knew the way to the Prince and his step-mother in the castle 
that lay East of the Sun and West of the Moon, where there 
lived also a Princess with a red nose three feet long whom 
the Prince might have to marry. 
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'Why do you ask?' asked the crone, and her teeth went 
shiggle-shiggle-shiggle. 'Are you the girl for him?' 

'I would be, if I could find him again/ 

1 believe you/ said the crone. 'But all I know is what 
you know for yourself already. But here, have the loan of 
my horse, who will carry you to my sister's. Maybe she 
can tell you more than I can. When you get there, just 
give the horse a flick under the right ear, and hell come 
trotting home of himself. Oh, and take this golden apple 
with you/ 

She climbed on the horse and away she went, and in time 
she came upon another crone, with two loose teeth in her 
head, sitting under another rock, carding with a golden 
carding-comb. Her too she asked whether she knew the 
way to her Prince and his step-mother and the long-nosed 
Princess in the castle that lay East of the Sun and West of 
the Moon. 

'I doubt whether I know more than you do/ said the 
crone, and her teeth went shiggle-shiggle. 'But here, have 
the loan of my horse, who will carry you to my sister's. 
Maybe she can tell you more than I can. Just give the horse 
a flick under the right ear when you get there, and he will 
come cantering home of himself. Oh, and you had better 
take this golden carding-comb with you/ 

Once more she climbed on the horse and away she went, 
and after a long and weary journey she came upon yet a 
third crone, with just one loose tooth in her head, spin- 
ning with a golden spinning-wheel. Again she asked 
much the same question, and again she had much the 
same answer. 
'But I'll lend you this horse of mine/ promised the crone, 
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and her one tooth went shiggle. 'Ride on and find the East 
Wind and ask him to help you. He has been about a good 
deal And you need only give the horse a flick under the 
right ear when you have done with him, and he'll come 
galloping home of himself. Oh, and why not take this 
golden spinning-wheel with you?' 

And now she had to ride for many days, a hard and 
weary time, before she reached the East Wind's home. He 
was in, as it happened, and told her, yes, he had heard of 
that place, but where it was he could not say, for he had 
never had breath to blow so far. 

'But let us go along to my brother the West Wind. He 
may well have been there, for he blows much more 
strongly than I/ 

She climbed on his back, and it is enough to say that they 
travelled like the East Wind and reached the West Wind's 
house in no time at all. The West Wind was in, as it 
happened, but though he had been around a good deal he 
had never blown as far as that castle. 'But perhaps our 
brother the South Wind is your man. He is much stronger 
than I, and has flapped his wings from the front to the back 
of beyond. He has a good memory too, and if he has seen 
that Three-Foot Rosy-Nosy will be sure to remember so 
inflammable yet dismal a sight/ 

She climbed on his back, and need we say more than that 
they travelled like the West Wind and reached the South 
Wind's house in no time at all? The South Wind too was 
at home, getting his breath back after a long blow round 
the southern rim of the world, but while he admitted, and 
admitted with pride, that he had blustered round more than 
most, he had never blown to the castle that lay East of the 




Sun and West of the Moon. 'Your only chance now is to 
catch our brother the North Wind. He is the oldest and 
strongest of us all, and the only places he has never blown 
on are the places that aren't there. So just you climb on my 
back and we'll be there in a whiffy/ 

And so they were, or in two at the most. As they drew 
near the North Wind's house she could hear fluster and 
bluster, and the icy puffs of his breath blew on her small 
pretty face. 

'Oh blow, blast, and blither!' roared the North Wind, 
as they arrived at his door. 'Blow off, the pair of you, I 
say/ 

'Don't storm so/ said the South Wind. 'It is only I 
your brother and the woodcutter's daughter, who ought 
by rights to marry the Prince who lives in the castle that 
lies East of the Sun and West of the Moon the one that 
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may have to marry the Three-Foot Rosy-Nosy instead. 
All we want to know is whether you have been there and 
could find the way there again.' 

'Oh whiff, whaff, and whuffieS' roared the North Wind, 
but more gently. 'Once upon a time I blew an aspen-leaf 
there, and for weeks thereafter I couldn't raise a puff. Still, 
little sweetheart, if you really want to go there, and aren't 
afraid of my roaring, just climb on my back tomorrow 
morning and we ought to arrive before dark/ 

All night long she heard the North Wind snoring to 
draw his puff together; and then as day broke he so blew 
himself up for the journey that she was afraid to look at 
him. Oh, but he was big and stout and blustery! Still, she 
climbed on his back when he was ready, and then, whuff! 
away they went, high into the air and far over the sea, as 
though no bound of the world lay before them. Down 
below, what a storm they had! Forests fell to the ground, 
and ships swirled to the ocean-bottom. And all the while 
they drove on further and faster, till even the North Wind 
began to get tired, and at last had hardly a fistful of breath 
left. And as he grew tired the air left his feathers, so that 
they drooped and drave and drifted, and the sea-spray 
wetted his wings, and the crests of the waves washed over 
his heels. 

'Are you afraid?' asked the North Wind. And when, 
trembling, she gasped out No, 'That's just as well/ he 
added, Tori am!' 

But they were now in sight of land, and he had just 
enough blow in him to bring her ashore under the castle 
that lay East of the Sun and West of the Moon. By that 
time he was so weary that he lay on the sand gasping, and 
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it was days before he had puff enough to blow himself 
home. 

Next morning she sat herself down before the castle and 
began to play with her golden apple. In a twinkling some- 
one appeared and threw up the window. You didn't have 
to look twice to know that this was the Three-Foot Rosy- 
Nosy. 

'Hey, you, creature that you are,' shouted the Long- 
nose, 'what do you want for your apple?' 

'Neither gold nor silver, neither price nor hire. But if I 
may see the Prince who lives here, and be with him to- 
night, it shall be yours/ 

Well, that could be arranged, no trouble at all. So the 
Princess got the gold apple, and the girl whom the North 
Wind had brought was taken up to the Prince's chamber 
when he was asleep. She called to him and shook him, and 
all the time her tears ran like rain, but the harder she tried 
to wake him the harder he slept and no wonder, for the 
Long-nose had given him a sleep-sleepy drink. And at 
daylight up came the Long-nose and drove her flying out. 
Once more she sat herself down before the castle, and 
began to card with her golden carding-comb. It was the 
same story all over again. The Princess asked what she 
wanted for it, and she made the same answer, and that 
night again she went to the Prince's chamber and found 
him asleep. And the faster she tried to wake him the faster 
he slept. And at daybreak in came the Long-nose and 
drove her flying out. 

So there she was the third time, sitting before the castle 
and spinning with her golden spinning-wheel, and a third 
time the Princess asked what she wanted for it, and a third 
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time she drove the same bargain, only this time there was a 
difference; for a servant who was there, and who very 
properly disliked the Long-nose who was always being 
cruel to her, told the Prince that a girl had been there twice 
running to see him, and had wept and prayed over him 
right till daybreak. So this time, when the Long-nose 
brought him the sleep-sleepy drink, though he pretended 
to drain it as usual, in fact he threw it over his left shoulder. 
And that, as the saying says, was that. 

A third time she came to the Prince's chamber, the girl 
whom the North Wind had brought, and now she found 
him awake. There are no words to describe their happi- 
ness, but at last he begged her to tell him how she had 
managed to find him and the castle that lay East of the Sun 
and West of the Moon. 

'Nor have you come one moment too soon/ he in- 
formed her, the minute her recital was over. 'For to- 
morrow was to have been my wedding day with the 
Princess. If only we could think of a plan!' He thought, 
and she thought, till her head ached for him. 1 have it,' he 
announced at last. 'Before the wedding can take place I 
shall say that I want to make certain what my wife is fit 
for in the housekeeping line. Take washing, for instance. 
I'll ask her to wash the shirt which has the three drops of 
tallow on it. She is sure to say yes, for she has no idea who 
put them there. It was a Christian candle, don't forget, and 
no troll will get far with that. Finally you will hear me 
swear that no woman shall be my bride who cannot wash 
those spots clean, and that is where you come in, through 
the window or the door, just as you prefer/ 

This seemed such a good plan that they were there in joy 
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all night. Then next morning, when the Princess had pow- 
dered her three-foot nose for the wedding, the Prince sud- 
denly announced: 'Before I marry, I want to see what my 
wife is fit for in the housekeeping line. Is that fair, step- 
mother?' 

'Fair enough/ said the step-mother, who was a big ugly 
trollop. 

'Just look at this shirt/ continued the Prince. It was to 
have been my wedding shirt, and somehow or other it has 
picked up three drops of tallow. I swear, step-mother, that 
no woman shall be my bride who cannot wash them clean/ 

The words were hardly clear of his mouth when the 
Three-Foot Rosy-Nosy was over the tub and into the suds, 
but the longer she rubbed and the harder she scrubbed, the 
bigger the spots became. 

'What a useless thing I bred you!' shouted the old trollop 
her mother. 'Here, let me try.' 

And try she did, but with no better luck, for the further 
she lathered and farther she slithered, the dirtier the shirt 
became. 

Then all the rest of them rushed at the tub, and such 
washing and drying and sloshing and crying was never be- 
held before or be-since. But for all they could do, the shirt 
looked at last as though it had been dropped down two 
chimneys and pulled up three. 

Tm a lucky man I married none of you/ the Prince told 
them. 'But look, there's a beggar girl outside the window, 
and I am sure she can wash better than all you trolls put to- 
gether. Come inside, girl!' he called to her, and she came. 

'Can you wash this shirt clean, do you think?' 

*I can try/ she said. And as she put it into the water it 
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turned white as milk, and as she plucked it forth it grew 
white as snow. 

'This is the girl for me, and always has been/ said the 
Prince, and he kissed her in sight of them all. 

At this the old trollop so swelled with rage that she burst 
with a loud report. Then the Three-Foot Rosy-Nosy burst 
with a still louder one, and there were the rest of the trolls 
and the trollops, one after the other, bursting as though 
they had practised at it all their lives. And when the last 
report was over, and the birds were settling to the boughs, 
the Prince made the woodcutter's daughter his own 
Princess, and they carried off with them all the gold and 
silver, and lived happily thereafter, for three years short of 
three hundred, as far off as they could get from the castle 
that lay East of the Sun and West of the Moon. 



TALES FROM THE INGLE-NOOK 




I 

Lad Carl 

So long ago that we are not sure when, a poor cottager 
lived in a forest with his wife and only son. This was 
so bad, or good, a time for thieves that you couldn't 
keep a button on your shirt for them, much less a shirt on 
your back, and that was why, when the son grew up with 
his back all bare, he vowed he would go after all the thieves 
in the district and restore their booty to the rightful owners. 
To his father and mother this seemed not the wisest of 
careers. 'When you find these thieves/ they told him, 
'they are sure to steal a march on you, and who knows? 
they may even steal your life/ But as the old proverb has 
it, you cannot keep a squirrel on the ground, nor could they 
restrain their son Carl from setting out on his quest. 

So off he walked, bare-backed and broken-booted, and 
when he had walked not one day but two, and not two 
days but four, so fierce a storm overtook him, with a scream 
of sleet and a howl of wind, that he could not keep his eye- 
lids up and went wandering without path or roadway. After 
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a time he saw a peep of light ahead, and with his shoulder 
down and his back all humped at last he managed to reach 
it. It was a far bigger house than he expected, with a bright 
fire in the best room, so with a knock and a knocko and a 
by-your-leave there he was, squeezing himself through the 
door and shaking the wet off his lashes. The walls were 
covered with swords and axes, and the floor with barrels of 
money, and he felt sure that he had stumbled on the thieves' 
lair. But the only person to greet him was an old woman 
in a white apron, who was dusting the money with a 
swan's-wing brush. 

'Good evening, mother/ said lad Carl. 'Can I have a bed 
for the night, for it's cruel out of doors?' 

'Good evening, lad/ said the old woman. 'No, you can't, 
for it's still more cruel within/ 

'Why is that, mother?' 

'Because only thieves live here, and a bad lot too. They 
stole me away from my mother when I was just knee-high 
to a cricket, and I have been their housekeeper ever since. 
I tell you true, lad, the least they will steal from you is 
your life/ 

'Well/ replied lad Carl, 'if die I must, at least I'll die in 
comfort/ 

With that he got into a bed which stood among piles of 
money in the next room, and lay there waiting. In a short 
while he heard the thieves come riding home, and soon 
they were asking the old woman about their unexpected 
guest. 

'Had he any money?' they asked her. 

'A tramp like him? Why, he hadn't a shirt to his back!' 

At this they burst out laughing. 'He must be a native 
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here/ they declared, and then began discussing which they 
should do : kill him outright, or keep him on the hob till 
morning. It seemed to the lad high time to put in a word 
for himself, so he got out of bed and offered himself as their 
servant, for he had had just one ambition all his life, he 
declared: to be a thief. 

'That's different/ they told each other. 'There is always 
room in the world for a thief/ So they decided to give him 
a trial, and the trial was this. Not far away there lived a 
man who owned three fine oxen, and on the morrow he 
planned to take one of these to town and sell it. Now, they 
said, if lad Carl had skill enough to steal this ox on the road, 
without the owner knowing it, and without doing him 
any harm, they would take him into service. 

'My hand on the bargain!' said lad Carl, and at the first 
light of morning he was up and about it. The only thing 
he took with him was a pretty little shoe, with a fine silver 
buckle, which he found lying about the house; and when 
he came to the road the man must travel with his ox he put 
the shoe down there in full sight. Then he stepped briskly 
back and hid behind a big bush. Before you could count 
ten, along came the man with his ox on a rope, and, of 
course, he saw the shoe at once. 

'What a pretty shoe/ he exclaimed. 'If there were two 
of them, not one, I'd take them home as a present for my 
old lady, and maybe for once in her life she'd give me the 
sweet end of her tongue, not the sour. 9 For he had the 
grimmest old cross-patch at home, who thought nothing 
of boxing his ears till the stars shone. Still, she had the usual 
tally of feet, so he went on his way, and left the shoe lying 
on the road. 
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The minute he was out of sight the lad picked up the 
shoe, and went running ahead to another part of the road, 
where he put it down again in full sight. When the man 
came along with his ox and saw it lying there, he was wild 
with himself that he had not had sense enough to collect 
its fellow further back. 'I know what f 11 do/ he said. Til 
tie my ox to a tree, and step back and pick up the other. 
Then I'll have such a nice present for my old lady that may- 
be for once in my life I'll get the soft of her fist, not the 
knuckle/ 

Off he went, hot-foot, with his nose to the ground, look- 
ing for the shoe that wasn't there, and no sooner was he out 
of sight than lad Carl unhitched the rope and made off with 
the ox. Now the man's outcries when he returned and 
found his ox missing were terrible to hear, for he knew his 
old lady would skin him alive if she once found out the 
truth. Perhaps, he thought, it would be best to sneak back 
home and take the second ox and sell it in town, and not 
let her know a thing about his mishap with the first. So 
he did just that, but the thieves were keeping so close an 
eye upon him that they knew all about it, and they told 
lad Carl that if he could steal this ox too on the road, with- 
out the owner knowing it, and without doing him any 
harm, they would take him into partnership. 

'My hand on the bargain!' said lad Carl, and was off in- 
stantly. The only thing he took with him was a coil of rope 
which he found lying about the stables, and when he came 
to the road the man must travel with his ox he hung him- 
self up under the arm-pits to a tree in full sight. Before 
you could count ten, along came the man leading his ox, 
and, of course, he saw lad Carl at once. 
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'Poor fellow,' he exclaimed. 'You must have had an old 
lady worse than mine to hang yourself up there so high. 
Still, it can't be mended now, so good-bye and good luck 




to you!' And he went on his way, and left lad Carl hang- 
ing from the tree. 

The minute he was out of sight the lad loosed the rope, 
slid safely down, and went running ahead to another part 
of the road, where he hung himself up again in full sight. 
When the man came along with his ox, he thought at first 
that he must be seeing things as, indeed, he was. 

'Poor fellow/ he exclaimed. 'That makes three of us 
with milk-sourers at home. Though I don't know, it may 
be just a piece of witchcraft, after all. But in any case, it 
can't be mended now, so good-bye and good luck to you!' 
And with no more ado, he went on his way. 

But lad Carl did exactly as he had done before, loosed 
the rope, slid safely down the tree, and ran ahead to where 
he might hang himself up the third time. 
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'Well, well,' said the man with the ox, 'this makes more 
men than acorns. It must be witchcraft, that it must/ For 
a while he stood scratching his head. 1 know what 111 do,' 
he told himself. Til tie my ox to a tree, and step back and 
see if the others are still there. If not, it must be witch- 
craft!' 

OfFhe went, hot-foot, his nose in the air, looking for the 
gallows-fruit that wasn't there, and no sooner was he out of 
sight than lad Carl slid down the tree, unhitched the other 
rope, and made off with the ox. Now the man's lamen- 
tations when he returned and found his ox missing were 
ghastly to hear, for he knew his old lady would fry him 
in deep fat if she once found out the truth. 'There's no 
help for it,' he thought. 'I must creep back home and take 
the third ox and sell it in town, and drive so good a bargain 
that she will know never a thing about my mishaps with 
the others.' He did just that, but the thieves were still 
keeping a close eye on him, and they told lad Carl that if 
he could steal this ox too on the road, without the owner 
knowing it, and without doing him any harm, they would 
make him master of their band. 

'My hand on the bargain!' said lad Carl, and was off in- 
stantly. This time he took nothing at all with him ; he just 
stepped into the forest, and as the man came along with his 
ox, he set up a loud, hoarse bellowing. 'Why,' thought the 
man, 'that's the voice of my old bullock. I may even find 
the pair of them together.' Tying the third ox to a tree, 
hot-foot, with his nose to the wind, he ran off into the 
forest, looking for the oxen that weren't there, and while 
he was still looking, lad Carl walked quietly off with the 
ox that was. The man's wailings when he returned and 
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found the third ox missing were horrible to hear; it was 
three days and nights before he dared return home, and 
when he did you may be sure his old cross-patch took the 
curl out of his hair. 

Nor were the thieves pleased either, when they reflected 
that in one single day lad Carl had become their master. 
They rested quiet for a week, and then he ordered them 
out by a wig-wag road to do robbery at his father's house. 
No sooner were they out of sight than he headed the three 
oxen back to the man he had stolen them from; and then 
he and the old woman loaded everything in the house on 
to wagons and horses, and away they went for home. The 
first thing he did when he got there was to assemble the 
neighbours from near and far, and share out the swords 
and the axes. Then he told them how their old enemies the 
thieves would soon be coming that way, and that this was 
their chance to make an end of them for ever. And that was 
the way of it: they lay there in wait, and when the thieves 
appeared they killed some and so drubbed the others that 
the band was broken to flinders. Finally, he shared out the 
money he had found in the barrels, and when everyone had 
received his due there was quite a lump left over, and by 
consent of them all it was awarded to lad Carl. It is not 
recorded that any one tried to steal it from him for the rest 
of his life, nor from his children's children either. 




II 

The Captain's Goose 

ONCE upon a time, in the long long ago, there was 
a sea-captain more famous for his valour and kind- 
ness than any that has lived since. He was a sworn 
foe to pirates and killed them offlike flies, but all good men 
he put ashore free and happy. As a result he had the love of 
everyone, and the kings they had in those days made him 
welcome wherever he called. One day he was aboard ship 
and lying off the coast, feeling rather hungry and waiting 
for his cook to finish cooking him a goose, when who 
should step before him but Piers the Magician, and what 
should he say but this? 

'Captain, I have heard nothing but good of you, and I 
should like to do you some good turn or other. Tell me, 
would you like to be a king?' 

1 can't say that I have ever considered the matter/ the 
Captain replied calmly. 

"Then consider it now/ said Piers. 'Would you be a 
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king rather than a captain, if you had a free choice in the 
matter?' 

'I think I would/ said the Captain. 'Indeed, I am sure I 
would/ 

'You learn quickly/ said Piers. 'And would you reward 
the man who brought this about for you? 5 

'To be sure I would/ said the Captain. 

'Would you give him ten pounds a year?' 

'A hundred/ said the Captain. 'And make it guineas/ 

'You learn quickly/ said Piers. 'But ten pounds is all I 
ask/ 

'It's as good as in your pocket/ the Captain promised, 
and on those terms they parted, the Captain to look at his 
goose, and Piers to travel not one league but two, and not 
two leagues but ten. 

When he had travelled not ten leagues but twenty he 
came to a certain city where the King had just died, leaving 
behind him his kingdom, his Queen, and his three-year- 
old son. The courtiers were in secret meeting, and had 
just decided that the son should succeed his father and rule 
in his stead. 

'I am a son myself/ said Piers, standing up among them, 
'and I approve your decision. But is he not on the young 
side for the work that lies ahead?' 

What work? they asked. 

'Surely you must have heard! 5 said Piers. 'Surely now!* 

Heard what? they asked. 

'That the bays are full of pirates, and the seas a-float with 
ships, and all of them sailing and rowing and puffing and 
blowing against us/ 

The courtiers ran up to the watch-towers and saw that 
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what Piers had said was true. 'Why/ they said, 'these pirates 
will seize our King and carry off our Queen and not leave 
a guinea alive in the city. We must have a plan or a plot 
or a something/ And they asked Piers what he advised. 

'There is only one thing to do : we must find a brave sea- 
captain to rule us/ Piers told them. 'And it happens that I 
know just the man for the job. He is so brave and so 
famous, and so hard-hearted to pirates, and so tender to- 
wards guineas, that there is no one to match him from here 
to the North Pole. Will you take him?' 

Indeed they would, they said; and Piers travelled not one 
league but two, and not two leagues but ten, and when he 
had travelled not ten leagues but twenty, there was the 
Captain we have mentioned before, all ready and waiting, 
with his drawn sword in one hand and a crown to try on 
in the other, and looking four-fifths of a king already. 
Piers laid the whole business before him, telling him that 
he could become a king that very day if he would hold to 
his promise to pay him ten pounds a year. 

'It's as good as in your pocket/ vowed the Captain, and 
down came the money, clink, clink, clink. 

Within the hour they were sailing to the city, and within 
the day they reached it, and no sooner had they reached it 
than the Captain was chosen King and married the Queen 
and had an heir ready-made, no trouble at all, and started 
to learn his profession. The moment they heard who ailed 
the city, and that instead of a three-year-old boy they might 
expect to meet their old destroyer the Captain, the pirates 
fell to praying for a new wind, right-abouted, and fled for 
their lives. And so passed the first year. 

At the end of the year, to a day, Piers came back to the 
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palace and called to see his friend the King, He was up to 
his eyebrows in ruling, but delighted to see him even so. 
'You learn quickly,' said Piers. 1 am here for my ten 
pounds/ 

'Old friend,' said the King, 'it is yours/ And down came 
the money, clink, clink, clink ten clinks. 

'This is very strange,' said the courtiers. 'He doesn't 
clink like that for us/ 

So passed the second year, and at the end of the year, to 
the day, Piers walked in. The King was still up to his eye- 
brows in ruling, but able to see him even so. 

'You are still learning,' said Piers. 'How about my ten 
pounds?' 

'Why not?' replied the King, and down the money came, 
clink, clink, clink though the clinks this time were slower. 
'This is very strange/ said the courtiers. It is we do the 
clinking here for him/ And they began to debate among 
themselves why a stranger should be asking tribute of their 
King, and why their King should be clinking away the 
very fabric of the city, and no one a clink the better off 
save a stranger whom it might be better to make clink in 
the opposite direction. The King, who was learning 
quickly, as Piers said, heard most of this and told Piers it 
might be better for everybody if, starting with next year, 
and perhaps the year after as well, he missed a year now 
and again. 

'You can expect me at the usual time/ said Piers to that, 
and off he went with his money. 

The third year passed, and at the end of the year, to the 
day, Piers walked in to where the King was up to his eve- 
brows in ruling, and asked for his ten pounds. 
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Impudent rascal!' cried the King. Is this the way you 
abuse my kindness? ('Hear, hear!' said the courtiers.) Now 
I know you are a man who repays good with evil! ('Let 
him have it!' said the courtiers.) I never thought I'd live 
to see this day. ('Nor we,' said the courtiers.) Oh, sharper 
than a serpent's tooth is man's ingratitude!' 

'Never mind the poetry/ said Piers. 'Just pay me my 
ten pounds/ 

'Traitor!' screamed the King, and 'Treason!' screeched 
the courtiers. 'What torment is too bad for such a 
pincher?' 

'Never mind the threats either/ said Piers. 'Do I have to 
remind you of something?* 
'Of what?' asked the King. 

'Of the time we first met and the bargain we made/ 
'I remember it well. I can still smell the goose cooking/ 
said the King. 

'Then remember this too and then you have learned it all. 
Then you were only a sea-captain, and it was in every 
man's mouth that you were just and generous and true to 
your word. But now you are a king up to his eyebrows in 
ruling, and I find you unjust and greedy and a faith- 
breaker into the bargain. So because I know you for what 
you are, and you know it too: King, your goose is cooked! 9 
And, lo, when the King looked round about him, there 
was no palace, no courtiers, no Piers, but he was on his ship 
again, and the three long years but a brief illusion. A wiser 
man than he had been before, he called for his goose and 
ate it, and that is how the phrase 'to cook one's goose' came 
into the language, and why to have one's goose cooked 
is always a sharp though sometimes a useful experience. 




Ill 

True and Untrue 

So long ago that we have lost count when, there was a 
poor widow, without a penny to scratch with, living 
in a bough-hung cottage at the edge of a great green 
forest in the Northlands. She had two sons, but though 
they were twins of a birth, no brothers were ever less alike 
than they. One was a kindly, generous, staunch-hearted 
lad whose name was True; the other was mean, cruel and 
sly, and looked for the truth only that he might sidle round 
it, so his name was Untrue. At length the day came when 
their mother said she could support them no longer, so 
with the clothes they stood up in and a packet of food to 
carry, off they went to seek their fortune. 

'Don't worry, dear mother/ said True at parting; 1 am 
sure to get a good place and bring you back a hatful of 
gold/ 

But as for Untrue, he said nothing. 
At least, he said nothing rill they were making ready to 
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eat their evening meal in the forest, when he sidled up to 
his brother, grinning like a stoat. 'Brother/ he said, 'I am 
stronger than you, and would willingly carry the heavier 
load. So let- us eat your food first, and when it is all gone, 
then we will eat mine, as is only fair/ 

So they ate True's food that evening and most of the 
following day, till it was all gone. Dusk found them still 
in the forest, and now it was time to start on Untrue's 
packet. But no, he said, he had only enough for one and 
never a crumb to spare. 'And it is high time for us to part. 
I shall never get on in the world if I have to go shares with 
such a simpleton as you, brother True/ 

'Untrue by name, untrue by nature/ said True. 'You 
always have been and you always will be. Would you 
leave your own brother in the forest to starve?' 

'With pleasure/ Untrue assured him; and because he was 
the stronger, and covetous to have all the world's fortune 
for himself, he rushed at his brother and before a jay could 
scream had plucked out both his eyes. 'You see too much, 
with your true and untrue/ he jeered. 'Try seeing which 
is which now, you eyeless buzzard you!' 

In blackness and pain True heard his brother's footsteps 
rustle into silence. 'What shall I do ?' he whispered. 'I am 
blind and alone, and soon the dangers of the night will be 
upon me. Unless I can find some shelter or other I shall 
surely be dead by morning/ Far off he heard a wolf 
howl and there was a crashing near at hand in the forest. 
He began to grope his way forward, with many a blow and 
stumble, till all at once he caught hold of the strong, odor- 
ous trunk of a big bushy lime tree. 'I will climb into this 
tree, and its leaves will hide me/ he told himself. 'Then, 
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when the birds are singing again, or I feel the sun shine 
warm on my head, I shall know that it is morning and try 
to go a little further/ So he climbed up into the lime tree 
till he felt safe and then made himself as comfortable as he 
could among its friendly branches. 

Not long afterwards he heard how someone came on 
delicate feet below him, and someone on strong, heavy feet, 
and then a third soft walker, and a fourth; and then he 
heard greetings and talk among them, and who should 
they be but Bruin the bear (it was not hard to tell when he 
sat down) and Long-ears the hare, together with Grey- 
legs the wolf and Sly-boots the fox (these last the two soft 
walkers), come to keep St John's Eve under the tree. For 
a time they sat eating and drinking, and then they began to 
discuss some of their neighbours. 

'These humans,' said Bruin (it was not hard to tell when 
he was the speaker), 'have less sense than you would think. 
Take their King now he is so sand-blind that he cannot 
tell a hawk from a hedgehog, and yet if only he would 
come to this lime tree of ours in the morning and wet his 
eyes with the dew of its leaves he would have eyes so sharp 
that he could count the ladybird's spots at the end of his 

garden/ 

Their ignorance is not even their bliss/ agreed Sly-boots. 
1 never slink past his palace unless he is grumbling and 
grousing about the drinking-water there; and indeed it is 
so muddy and full of curlywigs that I would rather go 
thirsty than touch it. Yet if only he would dig up the big 
stone in his palace yard he would find a spring of the 
coolest, cleanest, brightest water in the world/ 

'There's his orchard too/ piped up Long-ears. 'It should 
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be the noblest in the whole country, but if he gets a green 
crab or withered pear, that is the sum of it. Yet if only he 
would dig up the triple gold chain that lies in the ground 
all round it he would have apples and pears to make your 
mouth water/ 

'Poor old fellow that he is/ added Grey-legs. 'I don't 
know whether to pity him or his daughter most. She is a 
pretty girl enough, and amiable too, but deaf as a post and 
dumb as a shovel. How will he ever marry her off, I 
wonder? Yet if he only knew it she could be cured in a 
whiffy. Last year when she went to Communion she let a 
crumb of the bread fall from her mouth to the ground, 
and up came a big warty toad and swallowed it. Now if 
they would only dig up the chancel floor they would find 
that toad squatting under the altar rails. All they would 
then need to do is tickle him under the throat till he spits 
up the crumb, and the minute the Princess swallows that 
crumb she will talk and hear with the best of them/ 

'Well, it only goes to show/ concluded Bruin wisely, 
and since they had now emptied their bottles and finished 
their honey, sorrel and marrow, True heard them bid each 
other a satisfied good night and take themselves off, thump- 
thump, slip-slide, or pit-a-pat, pat. 

As can be imagined, True was far too excited to sleep, 
and if a lime tree had thorns he would certainly have been 
on them till morning. But when the first birds tossed their 
little songs in air he reached out his hand to the leaves and 
wetted his eyes with the dew he found on them, and it was 
just as Bruin said: he could see as he had never seen be- 
fore. He could count the veins in the furthest lime leaves 
or number the toenails of a high-flying eagle. *If this is 
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true, then all is true/ he told himself, and before a mouse 
could run up a wheat-stalk he set off for the King's palace. 
That very morning it happened that the King had gone 
walking in his yard, and towards noon, as the sun rode high, 
he grew so dry and thirsty that he called for a glass of water. 
A courtier brought him one, all fal-de-lals and furbelows, 
but, 'FoohF groaned the King when he held it near to his 
eyes and saw the mud and wrigglies in it, 'what sort of king 
am I, that with all my crowns and sceptres, and men to run 
here and men to run there, I cannot get a glass of clean 
water when I am thirsty?' 

'Why, Your Majesty,' said True, stepping briskly for- 
ward, 'if you would just lend me some of those same men 
to dig up the big stone I see here, you would have water 
bright as crystal and fresher than a harebell/ 

So it proved, for as they lifted up the stone there spurted 
forth a spring of water so clear that where its jet broke and 
spread in air it was like looking at a spray of diamonds 
from a queen's hand. And when the King had taken only 
one glassful, so bright and pure and cellar-cool was the 
draught that he made True clerk of the royal waterworks, 
with power over sluices and conduits, culverts and pumps. 
A few days later the King was in the palace yard drinking 
glass after glass of that lovely water when a hawk came 
swooping down upon his chickens. 'There he goes!* 
cried the courtiers. 'Oh, what a ruffian!' The King called 
for his musket and it was placed in the royal hand, but by 
this time the hawk was flying off with the fattest pullet of 
them all, and the King's eyesight was so bad that all he 
destroyed when he blazed away was three wigs and a 
window. 'If only there was someone who could cure my 
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eyes,' moaned the King, 'for I fear I shall soon grow quite 
blind!' 
'Leave it to me, Your Majesty, sir,' said True, stepping 




quickly forward; and he told him the story of how he had 
recovered his own sight. Within the hour die King set off 
for the lime tree, and in the morning as the first birds 
tossed their little songs in air he wetted his eyes with dew 
from the leaves and was soon counting the legs of a distant 
caterpillar. Then and there he appointed True master of 
the royal spectacles, with power over visions and shows, 
sights (including insights) and illusions. 

Some weeks later the King and True were walking in 
the royal orchard when the King said: 'Tell me, True, 
what sort of king am I, that with all my horses and men I 
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cannot grow more than a green crab or withered pear 
throughout the length and breadth of this great orchard?' 

'Your Majesty, sir,' said True, stepping respectfully 
alongside, 'if you will give me what lies thrice round your 
orchard, and lend me men to dig it up, your orchard will 
grow apples sweeter than wine and pears die size of pump- 
kins.' 

So it proved, for once they had dug up the triple gold 
chain, goodness flowed back into the soil, and soon the 
boughs of the trees hung down to the ground with apples 
and pears of such size and succulence diat no one had ever 
tasted the like. One whole round of the gold chain True 
gave to the King, and almost as much he sent home to his 
mother. With what was left he became the richest 
commoner in the kingdom, and the King, who had a 
strong sense of fitness, made him keeper of the roval 
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links. 

Not long afterwards the King and True were eating 
apples and settling State affairs when the poor deaf-and- 
dumb Princess walked past them in her downcast way. 
'Friend True,' said the King. 1 would give half my king- 
dom and my daughter as well to the man who could cure 
her of her affliction. And if you were that man/ he went 
on hopefully, 'my happiness would be complete/ 

'Leave it to me, Your Majesty, sir/ replied True, and 
when he had borrowed a dozen of the King's men, together 
with their picks, crowbars, mandrils and shovels, he went 
into the church and dug up the chancel floor. There under 
the altar rails they found the big toad, warts and all, and 
when they had tickled his throat with a feather up came 
the crumb, just as Grey-legs had said, and the self-same 
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moment the King's daughter swallowed that crumb she 
could talk and hear with any princess alive. 

So now there was to be a wedding of True and the 
Princess, with cakes and wine and dancing and all such 
mirth as the heart can long for or the head devise. The 
revelry was at its gayest, and the dancers whirling their 
fastest, when a beggar lad looked in at the doorway, so 
ragged, spiteful and cruel-eyed that all who saw him drew 
back and crossed themselves. True looked at him and for 
all his tatters knew him at once. It was Untrue his brother. 

"Do you not know me again?' he asked, stepping sternly 
before him. 

'How should a poor beggar like me know a rich lord 
like you?' whined Untrue. 

'Untrue by name, untrue by nature/ said True. 'I am 
True your brother, whose eyes you plucked out a year ago 
to-day/ But when Untrue started back in terror, he added 
gently enough: 'Still, you are my brother, and you shall 
have food of the best and new clothes, and after that you 
can go to the lime tree where I sat this night last year. If 
you hear anything to your advantage there, it is a sign that 
you have repented, and that Providence is willing to help 
you. So good luck go with you!' 

Then and there Untrue set off for the lime tree. Full of 
cake and wine and with new clothes on his back, he was 
soon as brazen as ever. 'Why/ he told himself, rubbing his 
hands in glee, 'if that simpleton brother of mine could 
learn enough in a night-time there to become king of half 
the country, what should I not learn sharp and crafty as I 
am?' He climbed up into the tree and sat on one of its 
biggest branches, and in an hour or so he heard how some- 
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one came along on delicate feet, and someone on strong 
heavy ones, and then a third and a fourth soft walker, till 
there they were, Bruin and Long-ears, Grey-legs and Sly- 
boots, come with their bags and their bottles to keep St 
John's Eve under the tree. Soon they had finished eating, 
and Untrue's ears spread wide as a bat's wings as he hoped 
to learn some helpful secrets; but all he could hear was 
Bruin saying that he was still quite hungry, and Grey-legs 
agreeing that he felt sharpish too. Sly-boots and Long- 
ears then began murmuring something, and Untrue kept 
leaning further and further off his bough in order to catch 
their words. That was why he fell out of the tree, and that 
in its turn was why Bruin and Grey-legs were not in the 
least hungry or sharpish when at last they said good night 
and the animals went their separate ways. And finally, that 
was why no one in the kingdom was ever again plagued 
by Untrue, and why True and his Princess knew never 
a care and lived happy as birds ever after. 




IV 
Porridge with a Troll 

IN the days now long departed there was a poor farmer 
in a wooden hut who had hardly a penny to scratch 
with. He was old too, and feeble in the shanks and 
fingers, but for all that his three sons were as lazy as the day 
is long. Yet he had one possession of worth, a fine forest 
of firs behind the farm, and one day, when his creditors 
were pressing him hard, he told these sons of his to go into 
the forest and fell trees to pay off the debts. 

After a long argument in which each said to the other, 
'You go!' and the other said to each, 'No, you!' the eldest 
son heaved himself on to his feet and walked off with a 
very small axe on his shoulder. Once inside the forest he 
looked for the softest, mossiest, rottenest old fir he could 
find, and thought that would be just his measure. But he 
had hardly given it a first half-hearted stroke when a big, 
ugly, long-armed troll came up to him, saying, *Hey, you, 
flabby-fist: fell one tree in this forest and Til break you in 
two equal pieces!* 
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I'd rather stay in one,' admitted the cowardly eldest 
brother, and flinging down his axe he went racing home 
as fast as his feet could carry him. When he ran indoors 
with his breath in his fist, to tell them what had happened, 
his father was both angry and reproachful, but what could 
he do, an old man feeble in the shanks and fingers, and 
without a hair on his head either? 

The next day it was the second son's turn, so off he went 
with a somewhat bigger axe on his shoulder, looking for 
the softest old fir in the forest. But his luck was no whit 
the better, for hardly had he given it his second tired stroke 
when the same troll came up to him, saying, 'Hey, you, 
floppy-legs: fell one tree in this forest and I'll break you in 
three equal pieces!' 

I'd rather stay in one/ admitted the cowardly second 
brother, and flinging down his axe he too went racing 
homewards with his knees in the air and his breath in his 
fist. Hare-heart, his father called him, and Rabbit-liver, but 
what could he do, an old man feeble in the shanks and 
fingers, and thin as a beanstick too? 

The next day it was for the third son to try what he 
could do, and since the only axe left was a big one, it was a 
big one he set on his shoulder. He also took with him a 
huge wallet of food, including a fine white cheese his 
mother had made only that morning. All this while his 
brothers were jeering and sneering and making all the fun 
in the world of him. But, 'If I can't do any better, I 
certainly can't do worse,* he assured them, and off he 
walked with his wallet swinging behind him. 

He too had hardly taken three strokes at a fir tree when 
the troll came up to him, saying, 'Hey, you, bkdder- 
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head: fell one tree in this forest and I'll break you in four 
equal pieces!' 

'Hold your tongue/ cried the lad, 'or I'll squeeze the 
blood out of you as easily as I squeeze the water out of this 
white stone/ And taking the cheese out of his wallet, he 
squeezed it till the whey squirted in the troll's left eye. 

'Spare me, dear lad/ begged the troll, who was 
thoroughly frightened by this display of prowess; 'only 
spare me, and f 11 fell all the trees you require and chop 
them in short lengths for you as well/ 

On those terms the lad agreed to spare him, and the 
troll worked like a beaver at a birch till the sun sank 
low in heaven. Then, because he was still anxious and 
willing to please, he invited the lad to come and have 
supper at Ids house. It is so much nearer than yours/ 
he coaxed. 

Nothing venture, nothing win. Off went the lad, with 
the troll to lead him, and when they reached the troll's 
house the troll said he would kindle the fire while the lad 
fetched water to boil their porridge. On the floor stood 
two immense iron pails, so thick and heavy that he could 
no more have lifted them than he could have lassoed the 
moon. 

'Pooh!' said the lad. 'What are these thimbles?' He 
gave one of them a kick and almost broke a toe. 'I can't be 
bothered with little crocks like this. I'll just go and fetch 
the spring itself/ 

'Please, please, dear lad/ begged the troll, 'I shall want 
my spring long after to-day. No, you light the fire and 
I'll fetch the water/ 

He did so, and on his return they boiled up a huge pot of 
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porridge. Then they took a spoon a-piece and sat one each 
side of the pot. 

'Not that I care either way/ said the lad, 'but if it's all 
the same to you, why shouldn't we eat an eating match?' 

'Why not? 5 agreed the troll, rubbing his paunch, for this 
surely was a sphere in which he could more than hold his 
own. So they set to, and ate like shovels, but unknown to 
the troll the lad had swung his wallet round in front of him, 
and for one spoonful that went down his throat, at least 
two vanished into the wallet. When the wallet was full, he 
took out his knife and made a long slit in it and blew out a 
mighty breath, and, 'My word,' he said, 'I feel much better 
now!' The troll was looking on meanwhile, and sighed as 
the lad went on eating as fast as ever. Utterly discouraged, 
he laid down his spoon. 'Fooh!' he panted, 'I can't eat a 
morsel more/ 

'Don't give up so easily/ advised the lad. 'Here am I, 
only just into my second wind. Why not do as you saw 
me do, and cut a hole in your paunch? That's the way to 
get a good meal inside you.' 

'But doesn't it hurt?' asked the troll. 

'Not so that you'd notice/ the lad told him. 'Here, 
borrow my knife/ 

So the troll did as the kd advised him, and more than 
porridge came tumbling out. That was the end of the 
poor old fellow, but the lad hunted round the house and 
found plenty of gold and silver, and what with the trees 
the troU had felled, he made his father quite wealthy, so: 

Trolley-troll tree-trunk, silver and gold, 
That's another true story told. 




V 
The Three Billy-Goats Gruff 

ONCE upon a time there were three billy-goats, 
who had to go up on the hillside to make them- 
selves fat. The name of all three was Gruff 

On their way up there was a brook, and over the brook 
was a bridge, and under this bridge lived a great ugly troll, 
with eyes like saucers, ears like jug-handles, and a nose like 
a long, thick poker. 

First of all came the littlest billy-goat Gruff to cross the 
bridge. 

'Trippity-trip/ went the bridge; *trippity-trip-trip- 
trip/ 

'Hey, you/ bawled the troll. 'Who's that tripping it 
over my bridge?* 

It's only me, I mean I, the little billy-goat Gruff/ he 
bleated back, in such a tiny little voice, 'and I'm going up 
on the hillside to make myself fat/ 
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'Hold on a moment/ bawled the troll, Tin coming to 
gobble you up/ 

'No, dear troll, don't waste your appetite on me. I'm 
too little to deserve it, honest I am. Wait till the second 
billy-goat Gruff comes along; he's a much better mouthful 
than I.' 

'Oh well/ said the troll, 'be off with you/ 

In no time at all up came the second billy-goat Gruff to 
cross the bridge. 

'Trappaty-trap/ went the bridge; 'trappaty-trap-trap- 
trap!' 

'Hey, you/ bawled the troll. 'Who's that trapping it 
over my bridge?' 

It's only me, I mean I, the middling billy-goat Gruff/ he 
bleated back, with no such small bleat either, 'and I'm 
going up on the hillside to make myself fat/ 

'Stay right there/ bawled the troll. 'I'm coming to 
gobble you up/ 

*A fine big appetite like yours, don't waste it on me, 
dear troll. I don't deserve it, honest I don't. Wait till the 
third billy-goat Gruff comes along; he's a much better 
mouthful than I/ 

*Oh well/ said the troll, 'be off with you!' 

Almost to the moment up came the third billy-goat 
Gruff to cross the bridge. 

'Trompity-tromp/ went the bridge; 'trompity-tromp- 
tromp-tromp!' 

'Hey, you/ bawled the troll. 'Who's that tromping it 
over my bridge?' 

'It's me, I mean I, the big billy-goat Gruff, and I'm 
going up on the hillside to make myself fat/ 
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'By the sound of your voice you're a fine big fellow/ 
bawled the troll. 'Stand tight, for I'm coming to gobble 
you up/ 

'Come along, troll! Tve got two curved spears 
To poke out your eyeballs and carve off your ears ; 
And believe me, troll-trorrel, if you want to quarrel, 
I'll crush you to tiddlers, lock, stock and barrel/ 

That was what the big billy-goat Gruff said, and that is 
what he did, for as the troll stuck his ugly head over the 
bridge, he gave him such a charge that he first poked out 
his eyes and then crushed his bones, and afterwards 
knocked him flying into the brook, where he would 
certainly have drowned if he hadn't been dead already. 
And when that was done to each billy-goat's satisfaction, 
they went on up to the hillside and made themselves fat. 
And if their fat hasn't fallen off them, why, they remain 
fat to this very day. So: 

Snip, snap, snout, 
Our tale's told out. 




VI 

The Cat on the Dovrefell 

ONCE upon a time there was a man living up in 
Finnmark who caught a big white furry bear, 
which he thought to take south as a present for the 
King of Denmark. No sooner was this said than done, but 
it was Christmas Eve and a heavy snowfall as he crossed 
the Dovrefell, so he turned in at a cottage there and asked 
for lodging for himself, which he thought would be easy, 
and for his bear, which he guessed would be hard. 

'Alas/ said the man in the cottage (his name was Halvor), 
*I have the less spare lodging for you and your bear in that 
I have no lodging at all for myself and my family. For 
every Christmas Eve we have such a pack of trolls descend 
upon us that they eat us out of house and home, and sleep 
in our beds into the bargain. Indeed, we have just decided 
to move out over the holidays, and not return till the house 
is free of them/ 

*If that is so/ said the man with the bear, 'you lose 
nothing by giving me the lodging I ask for. My bear can 
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lie under the stove yonder, and I will make do with the 
side-room/ 

'So be it/ agreed Halvor, 'and if you will now muzzle 
your bear, who is breathing hard down my neck, I will 
proceed with the arrangements/ 

And that's how it was, for before the people of the house 
departed they had to put everything ready for the trolls. 
The beds were made, and the tables laid, and rarely were 
seen such pools of porridge and mountains of sausage, such 
masses of giblets and hashes of stew. And as the smell of it 
steamed through the mountains, you could see the trolls 
standing up on every peak and whistling in their relations. 
Soon they were entering the house, some big, some little, 
some with two tails, and some with no tail at all, with 
noses like pokers or whiplashes, and ears like the handles 
of pitchers, looped, furled and curled. The way they made 
themselves at home was wonderful to behold, stabbing 
fingers and snouts into sausages and almost washing them- 
selves in the porridge. Just then one of the little troUs 
caught sight of the big white bear, where he was lying 
under the stove. He took a long sausage on a short fork 
and went and poked it against the bear's nose, and, 'Pussy 
tat, pussy tat/ he screeched, 'will you have a piece of 
sausage?* 

'Grrr!' growled the white bear, and the sausage went 
flying through the air. 'Grrr!' growled the white bear 
again, and the little troll followed it. 'Grrr!' growled the 
white bear a third rime, and rose up and hunted the whole 
pack of them, as a cat hunts mice, till they fled out of doors 
and vanished among the mountains. 

On Christmas Eve next year Halvor was at the edge of 
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the forest, cutting wood before the holidays, when he 
heard a voice bawling among the trees. 

'Halvor! Halvor!' 

'What do you want? 5 he asked. 

'Have you your big cat with you still?' 

'To be sure I have/ he replied. 'She is lying under the 
stove as snug as ever. There's another thing too! 5 

'What is that? 5 

'She now has seven kittens, all bigger and fiercer than 
herself. 5 

'Thank you very much/ bawled the troll in the wood. 
'That is all we wanted to know. 5 

And so it proved, for from that day to this the trolls 
have never come to eat their Christmas dinner with Halvor 
on the Dovrefell, 




VII 
Why the Bear has a Stumpy Tail 

E$G long ago, on a silver day in winter, the Bear 
was out walking in the forest when he met the Fox 
slinking along with a string of stolen fish in his jaws. 
4 Where did you get those?' he asked, for the Bear doted 
on fish, but could rarely catch any himself. 

*I won't tell you a lie/ said the Fox, turning up his eyes 
in a very saintly manner. 'I got them by fishing/ 

*I wish I could fish half so well/ said the Bear. 'Is there 
a trick in it?' 

'For a creature of your intelligence/ said the Fox, pulling 
down his mouth in a very holy fashion, 'it is the easiest 
thing in the world. You need only stroll out on the ice, 
cut a hole and lower your tail down through, and there- 
after show a little patience. Mind you, you may find your 
tail stings and smarts a little, but that's a good sign : it shows 
the fish are biting. The longer you hold out, the more fish 
you get. Then, when you are certain you have plenty, out 
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with it like a true Bear, with a strong pull sideways, and all 
your weight to help you/ 

It certainly sounds easy, the way you put it/ agreed the 
Bear, and toddled off to the lake and followed die Fox's 
TMffuctions. He sat there with his tail down through the 
ice so long that it was completely frozen in, and that was 
why when he pulled it out with a strong pull sideways, 
and all his weight to help him, it snapped off. And that, in 
its turn, is why the Bear walks the forest with a short, short 
tail to dais very, very day. 




VIII 
A Stork is not always a Stork 

STORKS are storks, and men are men, and some say 
that's the end of it. But sometimes storks are men, 
and men are storks, and this story is the proof of it. 
Not so very long ago, on a farm in Denmark, there was 
a man mowing a field of rye, and as his scythe went for- 
ward, a stork kept hopping beside him. This made him 
very nervous, for he feared he might get a good deep peck. 
"Be off with you!' he said, and, 'Mind your own business, 
stork f But it served no purpose, and at last he grew so 
rattled that he plucked out his short knife and flung it, zip, 
at the stork's head. Luckily he missed, it fell to the ground, 
and the stork picked it up and flew off. 

Soon after this the man who had been mowing felt an 
urge to go travelling. Try as he would, he could not resist 
it, so he left the farm and signed for a sailor. Now he would 
be among icebergs and now off palm-treed coasts; to-day 
they would sail up steamy rivers, to-morrow down sker- 
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ried creeks. Nor was he always on sea, for sometimes the 
urge drove him through jungles and deserts or over frozen 
plateaux. It was a cruel life he had of it, nor could he tell 
why. All he knew was that he had to keep going until 
somewhere, some time, he found something, he knew not 
what. 

After many long years he found himself in Egypt, where 
he took lodging at an inn. The landlord asked him what 
he was doing so far from home. If only I knew!' sighed 
the traveller, and went on to explain that he had never 
travelled further than the nearest farm till after he flung his 
knife at a stork, * Since then,' he said, 'I have known not a 
single day's rest/ 

The landlord went out from the room, but in a moment 
or two he returned. * Would this be the knife?' he asked 
and it was. 'Yes/ said the landlord, 'and if it hadn't been 
that I brought up fourteen children on your father's barn, 
I should certainly have done you an injury that day/ 

As soon as the traveller received his knife again, he 
thought only of home. But first he had to meet the four- 
teen children, and bonny children they were too, without a 
feather among them at that moment. He took the next 
ship back to Denmark, where he told his story to all who 
would listen. But some said storks are storks, and men are 
men, and that's the end of it. But most agreed that storks 
are sometimes men, and men are storks, and reckoned this 
story the proof of it. 



FROM THE LAND OF FIRE AND ICE 




I 

The Hauntings at Thorhall stead 



THE COMING OF GIAM 

yt LMOST a thousand years ago from to-day there was 
/-\ a farmer named Thorhall living under the moun- 
-- -A- tains in Forsaeludal, in the north of Iceland. For- 
sfceludal stretches from the high heath northwards into 
Vatnsdal, and is so narrow and hooded that in English its 
name means Shadowdale. Thorhall was married to a 
woman named Gudrun. Their son, who does not come 
into this story, was called Grim, and they had a daughter, 
Thurid, who was just growing into womanhood. Thor- 
hall was of humble descent and modest behaviour, but he 
was well-to-do in cattle and sheep, and save for one thing 
would have set himself in the ranks of happy men. But 
try as he would he could not keep a shepherd, and the 
reason for this was that his farm was haunted. 

One summer he saddled his best horses and took the long 
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road south to the Lawfield. All the great men were there 
for the annual assembly, and he asked many of them for 
advice in this matter of a shepherd, but no one took him 
very seriously rill he spoke with lawman Skapti, the son of 
Thorodd. He asked Thorhall his news. 

"To come to it quickly,* said Thorhall, 'I am badly in 
need of advice/ 

* You are? What sort of advice?' 

'About my farm, which is haunted, and my shepherds, 
who are afraid. Try as I will I cannot keep one. Some of 
them get hurt, and the rest cannot get on with their work 
for the evil that is there; and now that men know what to 
expect, not a soul will come and help me/ 

It must be worse in the north than I thought/ said Skap- 
ti, 'if there is no one there to lend you a hand. Still, I think 
I can find you a shepherd to serve your turn/ 

'Who is he?* asked Thorhall. 

'His name is Glam, and he is a Swede. It was only last 
summer that he came out to Iceland. He is big enough and 
strong enough, and I think he is brave enough, and yet it 
would be wrong of me not to warn you that some have 
their doubts about him/ 

'My only doubt/ replied Thorhall, 'is whether he can 
keep good watch on my sheep/ 

'A hard disease needs a hard remedy/ Skapti told him. 
'All I can say is that if this man, who is so strong and fear- 
less, cannot watch them, the sooner you sell your farm and 
move out the better/ 

That same day the assembly was to end, but when Thor- 
hall was thinking to start for home he found that his two 
best bay horses were missing. Because there was no false 
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pride about him, he at once went off to look for them 
himself. He had a long search over rough country and had 
almost reached the mountains when he saw a man coming 
down from the scrub forest there, leading a dark nag 
loaded with faggots. He asked him who he was. 

'My name is Glam/ he replied. 

He was a big, heavy man, and rather queer-looking, 
with a huge pale face, staring grey eyes and wolf-grey hair. 
Thorhall was not a little startled when he saw him close to, 
but when he realized that this was the man Skapti had been 
telling him about, he asked him whether he was looking for 
work, and what kind of job he had in mind. 

Glam said that a job as winter-shepherd would suit him 
very well. He had a voice both hoarse and loud. 

'Will you mind my sheep, then?' asked Thorhall. 
'Skapti/ he added, 'said that you would/ 

'Know this for a start/ said Glam, 'I work to please my- 
self, not Skapti. And another thing, I am not too sweet- 
tempered when anything rubs me the wrong way/ 

'I have more to worry about than that/ answered Thor- 
hall. 'For my part you can come to the farm on any terms 
you like/ 

'Why so ?' asked Glam. 'What is wrong with the place ?* 

Thorhall told him that it was haunted, and badly, but 
Glam only grinned and retorted that he had not seen the 
spook to frighten him yet. 'The winter nights are long/ 
he said. 'A spook will help pass them away/ 

'So be it/ Thorhall assured him. 'It does not do to be 
afraid of one's own shadow/ 

With that they discussed terms, and Glam drove a hard 
bargain. He was to come and start work in die autumn. 
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He then went off without a word about his destination, 
and was hardly out of sight when ThorhalTs two horses 
came trotting from the very hollow where he had just been 
searching for them. This was the first of many things 
which gave Thorhall plenty to think over in the days that 
followed. 

Back north in Thorhallstead the summer wore quickly 
away, but for several months Thorhall saw nothing of his 
new shepherd, nor could he find anyone who knew his 
name or his whereabouts. It was as though he had van- 
ished into the fell or under the waters of the lake. But on 
the appointed day in he walked with a bundle on his back, 
as boldly as if he owned the whole farm. Thorhall was 
glad to see him, but it was soon apparent that everyone 
else took a strong dislike to him, and ThorhalTs wife and 
daughter more than most. At sheep-tending he showed 
himself a past-master: he had only to shout in that loud, 
hoarse, horrible voice of his for the sheep to huddle ner- 
vously together, and as week followed week he lost never 
an animal. Christianity was but newly come to Iceland; 
even so, there was a church at Thorhallstead, built of turves 
and timber, with a sharp, clear bell by the door; but it was 
noticeable that Glam never went near it. He was an un- 
godly man, a belly-dog, foul-mouthed and surly, and soon 
everyone detested him. 

In this fashion the days wore on to Christmas Eve. That 

morning Glam was afoot early and shouting for his food. 

'There will be no eating and drinking here to-day/ the 

mistress told him. 'To-morrow is the day of our Saviour's 

birth, and it is right and proper for us to fast till then/ 

'Not I/ he threatened. 1 care nothing for such non- 
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sense. I tell you it was better in the old days when the land 
was still heathen. Now bring me my food and stop fool- 
ing/ And when she hesitated, 'Bring it!' he shouted. 'Or 
must I set about you?' 

Because she was frightened for herself and her daughter, 
she did as he ordered, and when he had bolted his food, off 
he went, his tongue foul and his breath reeking. The mom- 
ing was dark with the dark of the northern winter; there 
was driving snow and a great uproar of wind, and as the 
day wore on to noon it grew steadily worse. For a while 
they could hear Glam's voice calling outside, but they 
heard it less often and further and further off as the hours 
slipped by. The snow and wind increased to a blizzard, 
and long before evening a man out of doors might not see 
his hand before him. Even so they got to church for Mass, 
and then back home, but there was as yet no sign of Glam. 
They talked about going to look for him, but there was 
nothing to be done in such wind and snow and dark, and 
not even Thorhall stirred. The night passed, and the time 
for Mass, and still he had not returned, but when the next 
day lightened and the storm blew itself out a party of men 
went after him. They came across many sheep, some 
scattered widely about the lower grounds, some beaten 
down by the storm, and some headed up into the moun- 
tains. Next they found a trodden-down place in the valley 
where they thought some mortal struggle had taken place, 
for stones and boulders had been flung about and the snow 
and earth all mashed together. They quickened their 
search and at the same time looked closer, and a short way 
off they came upon Glam lying on his back, with his grey 
eyes open. He was dead and black as Hel, and bloated as 
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the carcase of an ox. Horror and loathing filled them at 
the sight of him; their souls shuddered within them. The 
bolder among them laid hands on him, hoping to carry 
him to the church, but they could not move him further 
than the edge of a gully a short way below. Nor could they 
close his eyes. 

Sick at heart, they returned to the farm and told Thor- 
hall what they had found. He asked them what they 
thought had killed him. They described how they had 
followed some tracks as big as if a cask-bottom had been 
stamped down, right through the trodden place and up 
under the crags at the top of the valley, and all the way 
they saw huge gouts of blood. From this they concluded 
that the creature which had been plaguing them earlier 
had killed Glam, but that he in turn had dealt it injuries 
which proved more than mortal and indeed, no one 
ever saw or heard it again. The next day, at ThorhalTs 
direction, they took oxen with them to the place where 
they had left Glam's body. They yoked these to him, but 
even so he could be moved only so long as the way lay 
downhill. Wherever it was level he could not be budged. 
So of necessity they left him, and when they returned the 
following day brought a priest to help them. This time 
they could not even find him, but as soon as the priest 
went home in disgust, there he was, as black and bloated 
as ever. Without more ado they abandoned all hope of 
getting him into holy ground, and buried him where he 
lay, under a heap of stones. 

In a matter of days it grew clear that Glam was not easy 
in his grave. Men immediately began to suffer at his hands ; 
some who saw him fell senseless to the ground, and some 
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went clean out of their wits. Once the Christmastide was 
over people began to see him round their homes. Panic 
seized them, and many fled the district. Then Glam took 
to riding the roofs by night, so that these were almost 
shattered to pieces. He was abroad now well-nigh night 
and day. Men could hardly venture up into Forsadudal, 
though their business was pressing. And the whole coun- 
tryside came to feel that disaster was upon them. 



u 

THE DESOLATION OF VATNSDAL 

IN the spring Thorhall got himself a servant or two and 
tried to bring his farm into shape again. Thorhallstead still 
suffered worse than any, but as the days lengthened and 
the sun rode to its height the hauntings slackened and grew 
less ; and that was the way of it till midsummer. It was then 
that a ship put into Hunavatn with a man on board by the 
name of Thorgaut, a foreigner. He was so big and power- 
ful that it might be said of him that he had the strength of 
two men. He was unmarried, unhired and unattached; he 
hadn't a penny in his pocket and was looking for a job. 
The same hour that he heard this Thorhall rode down to 
the ship and asked Thorgaut whether he would like to 
work for him. 

'For none better/ said Thorgaut. 'Is there anything in 
particular I should know about the job you offer?' 

'Only this/ Thorhall told him. 'Be ready for things that 
would daunt a weakling and drive a coward mad. The 
place is badly haunted/ 
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'Is that all?' Thorgaut was amused. 1 shall not throw 
up my hands for wraithlings yet awhile. No, no, we shall 
soon see who is frightened of whom, and I'll not lose a 
good place on their account/ 

They quickly came to terms, and Thorgaut was to mind 
the sheep over the winter. The summer wore away, 
Thorgaut took up his new duties, and soon everyone was 
very fond of him. For all his strength and rashness he was 
a friendly, cheerful man. At much the same time Glam 
started to make his presence felt anew, and would go rid- 
ing and hammering over the housetops; but far from being 
put out by this, Thorgaut went on being amused, and was 
always saying that the roof-thrall would need to come a 
lot nearer to frighten him. Thorhall, however, held it 
wisdom to say too little rather than too much. 'The less 
you two see of each other/ he would counsel, 'the better 
for us all/ 

'Surely/ Thorgaut would tell him, 'all the spirit is 
drained from you Shadowdale men ! Pull a long face if 
you like, but Til not drop dead in the gloaming for such 
little whimsies as this/ 

Things continued this way till Christmas Eve, so that 
the harder Glam rattled the roofs, the louder the new shep- 
herd laughed at him. That day he was going out to the 
sheep when the housewife said: 'Take great care of your- 
self, Thorgaut. Strong as you are, remember what hap- 
pened here a year ago to-day/ 

'God's blessing on you, mistress/ he called back to her. 
'But don't you worry! There will be something worth 
telling about if I don't come back/ 

With those words he went outside and she heard him 
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shouting to the sheep. The weather was rather cold and 
the air thick with snow. Usually he came back indoors as 
it was growing dark, but though the weather worsened 
this time there was no sign of him. Men went to church and 
heard Mass as usual, but there was an uneasy feeling in the 
Thorhallstead men that things were shaping the way they 
had done before. Thorhall wanted a party to go out look- 
ing for his shepherd, but with one voice the church-goers 
cried off, declaring that they dared not put themselves into 
the power of trolls by night; so, since he could not go on 
his own, no search was made all that evening. But on 
Christmas Day, as soon as they had eaten, they set off in a 
body, searching. The place where they began their search 
was at Glam's cairn, for they felt certain that the shepherd 
was missing only because of him. As they drew near to 
the cairn they saw a grisly sight. The shepherd was lying 
there across the stones, with his neck broken and not a 
whole bone in his body. With many a prayer and back- 
ward glance they carried him to the church and buried him 
in Christian fashion and neither man nor beast came to 
harm from Thorgaut afterwards. 

But Glam grew more of a menace than ever, and ram- 
paged so fiercely that everyone fled in terror from Thor- 
hallstead, except Thorhall himself, his wife and daughter, 
and a single cowman. 

This cowman had spent most of his life at Thorhall- 
stead, and the farmer was most unwilling for him to leave 
now, in part because they were more like friends together 
than master and man, but especially for the loving care he 
gave to his beasts. Besides, he had reached an age when it 
was not easy or pleasant to tear up his roots even for safety's 
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sake; and he needed no telling that everything Thorhall 
possessed must go to rack and ruin without him to see to it. 
So he stayed on there past mid-winter, doing all that one 




pair of hands, and they old ones, could to keep the stock 
in good heart. 

Then one morning the mistress went out as usual to milk 
the cows. It was broad daylight before she dare do so: of 
them all it was only the cowman who would set foot out- 
of-doors in the dark, whether it was dusk or dawn. Sud- 
denly she heard a crash in the byre and a most dreadful 
bellowing, and ran for the house crying out that something 
horrible was going on there. Thorhall came running to 
meet her. He could see that she was unhurt, so, weapon- 
less though he was, he entered the byre. The cows were 
all mad and goring each other, but the cowman was not to 
be seen. He dodged past them to the hay-barn, where he 
found the cowman lying face upwards with his head in one 
stall and his legs in another. When he came closer and 
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felt him he could see that he was dead of a broken back. It 
had been broken over the stone division of the two stalls. 

For Thorhall this was the end. He feared to remain there 
a day longer. He and his wife and daughter, with every- 
thing they could carry or drive, fled from Thorhallstead 
right out of the valley. And once Glam found himself in 
full possession there he killed all the livestock they had left 
behind, and soon he had laid waste every farm in Forsae- 
ludal and went raiding far into Vatnsdal too. From now 
on no one dared venture up the valley past the river junc- 
tions with horse or hound, for Glam slew them on sight. 
And so it continued till the end of winter. 

But once spring came and early summer, and the air was 
bright with sunshine, once more the hauntings slackened 
and grew less. It seemed to Thorhall worth making one 
more attempt to regain his land and buildings. He found 
it impossible to get a man's help there, yet he went back 
and tried what he could. But with autumn the hauntings 
began again as badly as ever. The worst sufferer now was 
his daughter Thurid. Glam lay in wait for her both night 
and day: she was handled one time so savagely that she 
died of it. For every remedy tried, Glam raged harder and 
further afield, until at last it seemed likely that all Vatnsdal 
must be abandoned between the mountains and the sea. 



in 

GRETTIR THE STRONG 

IT was at this time, soon after the killing of Thurid, and 
when the whole valley was growing waste and empty, 
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that Grettir the Strong left home to visit his uncle Jokull 
in Vatnsdal. Grettir was the strongest man that ever lived 
in Iceland, nor has the land seen his like again. He got a 
good welcome in Vatnsdal and remained there three 
nights, and all the talk was of Glam's haunting and the dis- 
asters that had followed. Grettir began by scoffing at their 
stories, but his uncle assured him that everything told him 
was true. Because Jokull was himself a big, strong man, 
with a record of violence behind him, Grettir came to feel 
that something more than usually daunting must be abroad 
there, and from then on he asked question after question 
about the happenings at Thorhallstead so much so that 
Jokull grew suspicious and asked him the reason for his 
curiosity. 

'Are you thinking to pay them a visit?' he asked. 
Grettir agreed that was so. 

'Do nothing of the kind/ Jokull urged him. 'I tell you, 
nephew, this Glam is a faggot above a load. Can you see 
me sitting at home here, chewing my nails, if I thought I 
had a chance against him? No, if you must fight and in 
that you are like me more than your father then fight 
with men, not monsters from Hel/ 

Grettir said that he still had a fancy to visit Thorhall- 
stead and see for himself what went on there. For a long 
time Jokull tried to talk him out of it, but it ended in 
Grettir taking his horse and riding up the valley to Thor- 
hallstead, where he asked for quarters for the night. 

'Gladly/ Thorhall answered, 'yet few find much 
pleasure in a night spent here. You must have heard of 
our troubles, and I have no wish to recount them again, 
but I should be sorry if you came to harm for my sake/ 
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Grettir said he would risk that, and again he asked for a 
night's lodging. 

'Gladly/ Thorhall answered; 'yet though you yourself 
should come off in a piece, you will certainly lose your 
horse. He is death to everything on four legs, this Glam/ 

A warning, said Grettir, was a warning. 'There are 
more horses where this one came from. Nor is he a dead 
horse yet/ 

Thorhall was delighted that Grettir still wanted to stay, 
and drew him in with both hands. The horse was led to 
the stable, and the stable barred and bolted. Soon after- 
wards they went to bed, and the night passed without a 
visit from Glam. 

'Your stay has brought me luck/ Thorhall told him. 'I 
go hardly a night without Glam riding the roof or 
smashing in my doors, as you can see by these rents and 
holes and scars/ 

'Then I had better stay a second night/ said Grettir, 'and 
see whether your luck continues/ 

When they went to feed the horse they found it unhurt 
and unafraid, which the farmer thought the happiest omen, 
and a plain sign that his troubles were now on the mend. 
The second night seemed like the first, with neither sight 
nor sound of the thrall. But when Thorhall went out in 
the morning to see to the horse it was to find the stable 
broken into and the horse dragged into the doorway, and 
every bone in its body smashed to pieces. With less surprise 
than dismay he hurried back indoors to tell Grettir what 
had happened, begging him to look to his safety at once, 
for he was no better than a dead man if he waited any 
longer for Glam. 
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Grettir shook his head. 'I must not have less for iny 
horse than a sight of his killer/ 

'That will prove less of a pleasure than you think,' 
Thorhall assured him. 'By this time he has little shape of 
a man about him/ But when Grettir suggested that he, 
Thorhall, might care to ride down to his uncle Jokull's and 
spend the night, he shook his head in his turn, reckoning 
that it was his farm and he would not be driven out so 
easily. 

The hours went slowly by till it was again time to go 
to bed. As the farmer began to undress he saw that Grettir 
had kept all his clothes on; he saw too that he did no more 
than settle himself warily in a seat opposite the wall-bed 
where Thorhall was to sleep. He had pulled a rough, 
heavy fur cloak over him, the one end of it wrapped se- 
curely under his feet, and the other drawn in tight round 
his neck, so that his head was free and he could look all 
about him. In front of the seat there was a ponderous 
bench-beam, firm to the floor, against which he braced 
his feet. The whole frame of the outer door had long 
been broken away, and in its place there was tied, rather 
clumsily, a sheep-hurdle. There had once been a handsome 
partition separating the hall from the passage, but this 
too was by now destroyed, both above and below the 
cross-beam. The beds had been ripped out and the hangings 
clawed to pieces: the whole place looked not fit for 
a beast. 

A pale golden light shone from the shallow lamp in the 
hall, and for a time there was silence and the thin crack of 
frost under the moon outside. Once only they heard a 
quick rattle of pebbles in the river-bed, and once, as the 
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moon rode west, there were foxes barking on the high 
heath. But most of the time all Thorhall could hear was his 
own breathing and the beating of his heart. 

Then, like a thunderclap, Grettir heard someone leap on 
to the roof and go galloping up and down the house, kick- 
ing with his heels till the rafters cracked again. They 
sounded pretty big heels, and hard too. This went on for 
some time, till at last whoever it was jumped down off the 
roof and made for the outer door, and as the patched door 
was flung open Grettir saw a head come in, the biggest and 
ugliest he had ever set eyes on. It was Glam, moving 
slowly into the passage. Once inside the hall he straight- 




ened up till his head was touching the roof, then lurched 
forward with his hands on either side of the cross-beam. 
Grettir could see his pale eyes shining. The farmer saw 
him too and huddled back in his bed: the cantraps outside 
had been more than enough for him. 

Grettir lay quite still. Glam could see what looked like a 
big bundle in one of the seats. He came further up the hall 
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and with his huge paw gripped at the fur cloak and pulled. 

Still Grettir made not a sound. Instead he pressed hard 
with his feet against the bench-beam, and Glam could not 
move him. A second time he pulled, using still greater 
force, and still the cloak held firm. He pulled for the third 
time, using both hands, and now Grettir could feel himself 
being dragged up out of the seat, and the strength on both 
sides was so outrageous that the cloak tore in two. Glam 
looked at the piece that came away in his hands, and for 
the first time wondered who could be pulling against him 
with such strength as that. He had no long time for specu- 
lation, for at that moment Grettir sprang in under his arms, 
gripped him round the waist and bent his spine as hard as 
he could, intending to snap his back or at least fetch him 
tumbling to the ground. But Glam was too strong for 
tricks of that kind. He wrenched so violently at Grettir's 
forearms that he reeled for the pain of it, and yet kept a 
grip of a sort, staggering among the seats trying to brace 
himself, while the benches went headlong and in flinders. 
Glam decided to get back outside, but Grettir did all he 
could to prevent this, wrestling hard and stemming his 
foot against anything he could find. But Glam was too 
strong for this too and slowly hauled himself, and Grettir 
with him, out of the hall and towards the broken door- 
way. Fierce as the struggle had been in the hall, it was still 
fiercer in the passage, for Grettir knew that bad though 
Glam might be indoors he would be five times worse in 
the open. So there they were, Glam fighting like the troll 
he was to drag Grettir out, and Grettir fighting like mad 
to keep him in. 

Suddenly Glam put forth all his strength and in one 
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quick whirl wrapped his amis round Grettir. They were 
the longest, strongest, and most devilish arms Grettir had 
ever known. He felt himself being lifted towards the 
door and realized that, pinioned as he was, he could not 
hope to jam his foot against the only 
obstacle left, the great half-sunken stone 
that marked the threshold. 
Instead he worked his own 
arms so savagely that 
Glam's grip was some- 
what eased; he was able 
to draw slightly away 
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from him, and then, when Glam was least expecting it, he 
dashed back against him, so that they went hurtling towards 
the door. The demon was thrown off balance, for all his 
effort had been to drag Grettir that same way. Then, as 
they shot forward, Grettir drove both his feet backwards 
against the threshold stone with such force that as Glam 
hit the doorway his shoulders carried away the whole of 
the lintel, shattering the rafters above it and bringing the 
frozen thatch sliding to the ground. It was in this fashion 
that he burst spine-foremost into the open, his arms 
thrashing wide, and Grettir flat on top of him. His meet- 
ing with the hard earth was so violent that his back was 
broken low down and he had no power to do further hurt 
to anyone. 

Pale moonlight filled the air. The night was cold and 
still. Here and there white clouds hung in the sky, dim- 
ming its light to a misty grey. As Glam fell to the ground 
one of these clouds moved a little away and he rolled his 
eyeballs up at the moon. Grettir was the strongest and 
bravest of all men in the land, but he has himself told 
us that of all the sights he ever saw, Glam's eyes rolling 
in the moonlight was the one that dismayed him most. 
His very soul sank within him, and what with fatigue and 
dreariness and that uncanny vision, he could not so much 
as draw his sword, but lay there helpless between the poles 
of life and death. And it was then, for the first time, that 
he heard Glam's voice. 

'Grettir, my friend/ said the thrall, *y u have come a 
long way to fight this fight with me and small joy shall 
you have of it. First, your strength now is as the strength 
of three: that I cannot take from you, but I swear on you 
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a destiny that it shall never grow greater. Second, all your 
great deeds and love of fame shall from this moment turn 
awry: blame and evil and misery shall take their place. 
Third, you shall soon be outlawed here and abroad, and it 
will be your fate to be always alone. And last, look where 
you will by night, you will always see these eyes of mine 
before you. They will bring you endless fear, and at last 
they will bring you to your death. And now my say is said, 
50 make an end!' 

When the thrall had finished speaking, the faintness 
which had overcome Grettir fell from him. He drew his 
short-sword and with three strokes severed Glam's head 
and laid it at his thigh. Then the farmer came out to greet 
him. He had heard Glam's words, but dared not venture 
near till all was over. First he gave praise to God, and then 
his thanks to Grettir, that he had rid Thorhallstead and the 
whole valley of the curse that had so long afflicted it. They 
set to work instantly and kindled a great fire, and in this 
fire they burned Glam to cold ashes. They tied up the 
ashes in an ox-hide and carried them high into the moun- 
tains, to a place where there was neither field nor furrow, 
nor man nor beast, and there buried them under great 
rocks. By the time they reached home again there was 
sunshine in Forsadudal. 

'What will you do now?* asked Thorhall. 

'Sleep/ said Grettir, for he was stiff and worn past 
measure, and when his wounds were bound and his bruises 
salved, sleep he did for the rest of the day. 

He awoke towards nightfall to find the farm full of men, 
all planning to return to Vatnsdal and start their lives a- 
fresh. It was in everyone's mouth that Grettir had no equal 
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for strength and courage, and that none deserved so well 
of his countrymen. He took their praises rather moodily, 
and said he would ride down to Jokull's farm by moon- 
light. From Thorhall he received new clothes and from 
the visitors their best horse. But not long after he had left 
he rode furiously back into the yard, and had men not 
known better they would have said he had great terror on 
him. And all that night there were lamps burning in 
Thorhallstead. 

And that is the story of the hauntings at Thorhallstead, 
and how Grettir the Strong slew Glam at last, and at the 
price of his own ruin freed all Vatnsdal from fear and 
death. 




II 
Halt Becomes a Poet 

ONCE upon a time there was a poet named Thor- 
leif, who lived in Iceland and was famed far and 
wide throughout the country for his skill in words 
and metres. But, as is the way with poets, he too must die 
in rime, and men laid him in a mound after the old fashion. 
Not far from the mound stood a farm, and working at the 
farm was a shepherd lad named Hallbjorn, best known by 
his nickname Hali, or Tail. It was Hali's dearest wish to 
compose a song of praise for his mound-poet, but try as he 
would, he was no poet and knew nothing of the tropes and 
ornaments that belong to that art; and that was why time 
after time he reached no further than the words: 'Here lies 
the man and knew them to be not enough. 

One night, when the moon filled the valley from the 
mountains to the sea, he was lying by the mound, thinking 
of the poet who dwelt within, and striving as never before 
to honour him with a well-turned verse. But, 'Here lies 
the man, Here lies the man/ as always he could get not 
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one word further, and at last, quite worn out with the 
shame of his failure, he fell asleep, and as he slept this is 
what he saw. 

He saw how the mound opened, and a tall, well-built 
man walked out of it, and came a little uphill to where Hali 
was lying. He heard him speak, and these were the words 
he uttered: 'There you lie, Hallbjorn Hali, and long to do 
the thing you cannot. To-night you have reached your 
testing time, and one of two things will follow: either you 
will attain the art of poetry, in higher measure than most 
other men; or you will fail this time again and if that is 
your fate, then you have failed for ever. I will now speak 
a verse in your ear, and if you remember that verse when 
you wake you shall become a skald and poet, famous 
throughout the land, and much honour and wealth shall be 
yours. But should it depart your mind, I shall still repay 
you for the honour you sought to do me and maybe he 
is the happier man whose sheep are his only care/ 

After these words he approached still nearer and, open- 
ing the lad's lips, drew out his tongue, and spoke this verse: 

'Here lies the man whose lays the moon 
Now seals with silver, limbeck's snow ; 
The precious sun his praises soon 
Shall gild with gold, fierce wrist-fire's glow. 

'And now/ he went on, 'it is for you to learn the art of 
poetry. And when you wake you shall first compose a 
song to die mound-poet; and remember, Hali, it must be 
well made, with the right words and correct metre, and 
above all adorned with the tropes and figures we poets hold 
the best/ 

When he had said so much, he turned back to the 
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mound, and as he walked inside, the mound closed behind 
him. But Hali woke from his dream, and thought he saw 
the moonlight on his shoulders as he vanished. He stood 
up, marvelling, and the verse he had heard rang soft clear 
bells in his head. His sheep stood near, white woolly tufts 
on the pasture, so he collected them and drove them home, 
and called up the people of the house and recited the verse 
to them, many times. The morning of the next day he 
began his song to the mound-poet, adorning it with many 
brave figures of speech; and after that he travelled far and 
wide throughout Iceland, making poems on the great men 
there, so that he won such honour and wealth as Thorleif 
had promised him. Many are the stories told about him in 
Iceland and abroad, but none, we think, so remarkable as 
this, which tells how Thorleif opened the gates of his 
mouth and brought him his gift of song. 




III 
Grim and the Merman 

GUM was the man who gave his name to Grimsey, 
the island off the north of Iceland. One day he 
was out fishing with his thralls and his young son 
Thorir; and when the boy grew cold they wrapped him 
in a sealskin bag, which they pulled right up to his neck. 
Just then they caught a merman on the hook: he had the 
face of a man, but from the shoulders down was all seal. 
'Tell us our fates, and how long we shall live/ said Grim, 
'or you shall never see your home again/ 

'Take the hook out first/ begged the merman, and when 
that was done he dived, then bobbed up further off, and 
said: 'To you and your thralls my answer hardly matters, 
your time is so short, Grim. You will see me again before 
spring. But for the boy in the sealskin bag it is different. 
Let him leave Grimsey, for his luck lies not there, and take 
land in settlement where your mare Skalm shall lie down 
under the pack/ 

Later that same winter Grim and his men went fishing 
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again, all save the boy, and in calm weather the sea 
roughened and they were drowned, as die merman had 
foretold. The boy's mother took him south with the mare 
Skalm, and she went the whole summer under pack with- 
out once lying down. But when they reached the two red 
sand-dunes north of Borgarfjord, there she lay down, and 
they settled all the land about Cold-river between fell and 
foreshore. Long after this, when Seal-Thorir was old and 
blind, he walked out of doors one summer evening and 
suddenly his eyes were opened and he could see a big 
ugly man rowing up Cold-river in an open boat. He dug 
himself into the hillside by the fold-gate, this man, and that 
same night fire roared up out of the earth, and the lava 
flowed over the land, which has covered it ever since. Then 
Thorir's eyes were closed the second time, and he died 
and entered the mountain which still bears his name. 
Some say Grim walks from the sea to visit him inside, 
and that if you put your ear to the ground in fine weather 
you can hear their voices there, and the noise of the mare 
Skalm drinking from her watering-trough of rock beside 
them. 




IV 
Asmund, Authun, and Odd 

IN the first rank of the many who loved solitude in Ice- 
land stood a man named Asmund. Briefly he lived in 
one place, then more briefly in another, always moving 
on when anyone else arrived. At last he even parted from 
his wife Thora, because the household had grown so 
crowded. (Before blaming him, let us recall that it was 
this same Thora who had her house built straddling the 
highway, with tables barring the road, while she herself sat 
outside on a three-legged stool, inviting every one who 
passed to come inside and take meat.) She was a wealthy 
woman, and when Asmund died she brought him home 
and had him laid in a ship, and the ship in a burial-mound 
after the old fashion, and a thrall along with him who had 
killed himself because he would not outlive his master. 
Knowing Asmund, they thought it prudent to lay the 
thrall far back in the stern, but no long time passed even so 
before he walked in on his wife in a dream, his beard un- 
combed, and complaining bitterly of too much company 
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in the grave. She sent their son to listen outside the mound 
at twilight, and he heard this verse chanted from within: 

*My good ship sails her sea of stone, 
Fast-bound for Odinn's hall ; 
The brave would steer their bark alone : 
Out with this cod-eyed thrall !' 

At daybreak the mound was opened, and sure enough 
the thrall had a battered look about him. By common con- 
sent they put him outside, and there was never a grumble 
from Asmund after that. 

Now, as Asmund loved solitude, Authun loved horses. 
One morning in autumn he saw a dapple-grey stallion, 
shell-hoofed and hail-shower-maned, gallop down from the 
lake and fight with his own stallion till he ran shrilling from 
the farm. Authun went and caught the grey horse, and 
hitched him to a two-ox sled, and in half the usual time 
had carted home his tedded hay. The stallion was easy- 
tempered right till noon, when he pranced and neighed; 
then as the day wore on he would stamp up to his fetlocks 
in the hard ground; and at the hour of sunset he tore 
asunder his harness, and galloped back up to the lake, and 
not a soul has set eyes on him from that day to this. 

Now, as Asmund loved solitude, and Authun loved 
horses, so Odd Arngeirsson loved the ingle-nook and com- 
fort. One day his father and brother went out looking for 
sheep in a snowstorm, and neither came back, for a white 
bear killed the pair of them. Odd went out to find them, 
and came to a rocky place where the bear was sucking 
their blood. He killed the bear, and ate it, meat, fur and 
bone, and gristle too, reckoning that he had avenged his 
father when he killed the bear, and his brother when he ate 
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it. From then on he grew awkward to manage and such a 
shape-shifter that in one night he walked a three-day 
journey to help his sister Thorid, whom the men of the 
countryside were about to stone to death for her witch- 
craft. When he died he went into the mountain, and there 
was much loss of cattle in the countryside for a long time 
after. But one night it happened that the mountain threw 
out fire and lava, and from that time forth never a sheep 
was missing, and men assumed that Odd Arngeirsson had 
found a warm new ingle-nook to lie in and just such 
comfort as would keep him for ever drowsing at home. 




V 

Authun and the Bear 

ALMOST a thousand years ago from this day there 
h\ was a poor young man named Authun living in the 
-/- JL western fjords of Iceland. He had not been born in 
those parts, but had been taken there in company with his 
mother by the kindness of a farmer whose home it was. It 
happened one summer that a ship came out west from 
Norway, with a captain by the name of Thorir. Authun 
worked right through the autumn and winter for this man, 
in return receiving his keep and the promise of a passage 
abroad. So in the spring, when the ice loosed and the days 
lightened, Authun prepared all things for a sea-voyage. But 
first he made over his savings to his mother. 

"They will be enough/ he told her, 'to keep you in com- 
fort till my return/ 

'And when will that be, my son?' 

'In three years' time/ Authun promised, 'wherever I am, 
and whatever my fortune, I shall come for you/ 
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They kissed and wept a little, and then Authun sailed 
away to Norway, where he spent the winter with Thorir 
on his farm. The following summer they sailed for Green- 
land and traded there for almost a year. 

In Greenland, Authun did a thing he had all his life been 
hoping to do. He bought a big white bear, and for it he 
gave everything he had except the clothes he stood up in. 
When they sailed for Norway the second summer the bear 
went with them, for it was Authun's intention to take him 
south to King Sveinn in Denmark, and there make a 
present of him to the King. But first he must go to Nor- 
way, and the place where they put ashore was in the south 
of the country, not far from where King Harald was living 
at that time. The first thing Authun did was to find lodg- 
ings for himself, which was easy, and for the bear, which 
was hard. 

It soon came to King Harald's ear that a big white bear 
of most notable shape and dimension had arrived in his 
kingdom, and that an Icelander kept it company. He at 
once sent men to fetch Authun before him. 

'Hail, King/ said Authun, when he entered the hall. *My 
greeting to you now and always/ 

The King thanked him for his greeting. 'Do I hear 
aright/ he asked, 'that you are the owner of a most remark- 
able treasure, by way of a bear?* 

Authun agreed that he had an animal of sorts, but he did 
not know whether it was everyone's idea of a treasure. 

'Will you sell it to me?* asked the King, 'I will give you 
the full price you paid for it/ 

*I should not care to do that, Your Majesty/ replied 
Authun. 
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'No doubt then/ said the King, 'you will sell it for twice 
what you gave for it/ 

*I should not care to do that either, Your Majesty/ 

If you are not willing to sell it/ the King suggested, 
'perhaps you are intending to give it to rne as a present?' 

'No indeed, Your Majesty!' 

'Then what are you intending to do with it?' 

'I am thinking to take it south to Denmark and give it as 
a present to King Sveinn/ 

The King looked at him, none too cordially. 'Are you 
so ignorant of what goes on around you that you don't 
know I am at war with Denmark and King Sveinn?* And 
when Authun stood silent, he added : 'Or perhaps you 
think you may be lucky enough to make your way there 
with so great and conspicuous a treasure when other men, 
with only rags about them, are pillaged and beaten, and 
even done to death? 5 

'It is for you to say what shall happen to me in Norway, 
sire. But if it rested with me/ said Authun, 'I should stand 
by my earlier decision/ 

For a while it was not clear how King Harald would 
take this, but in the end he nodded. 'Why not?' he said. 
'At least, it is not for me to stop you. Go in peace then, 
and take these tokens with you, that you may be spared on 
the way. But when you return if you return you must 
come and tell me how King Sveinn repaid you for the 
bear. Who knows? You may be lucky/ 

The King's tone made it clear that he did not think he 
would be, but Authun said, *I will do that, sire/ and after 
thanking him left the royal presence. 

Next he travelled southwards along the land, turned east 
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into the Sound, and there took passage for Denmark. By 
this time he had again spent his last penny and had to beg 
food for himself, which was easy, and for the bear, which 
was hard. No sooner had he come ashore than he met 
King Sveinn's steward, a man by the name of Aki, and 
asked him in his turn for a gift of provisions. 'For I plan to 
take this bear and give him to King Sveinn, your master, 5 
he explained. No, he admitted, he had nothing to give and 
less to pledge in return for charity. 'It is just that I am 
anxious to get him to the King as soon, and in as good 
shape, as possible/ 

Now the steward was a cunning, greedy man who 
looked for a bargain in everything. 'True enough/ he told 
the hungry Authun, 'I can give you all the provender you 
need, for yourself and the bear too. But in return you 
must give me a half share in him. Remember, after all, 
that without food he must surely die, and what good will 
he be to you or the King or even to himself as carrion?' 

Little though he liked the offer, Authun saw the force of 
what Aki proposed. Willy-nilly he had to agree, so the 
steward took a half share of the bear for himself, and the 
King should decide for the rest. That was how it came 
about that when Authun appeared before King Sveinn, the 
steward was there along with him, and the bear along with 
them both. 

As the King looked up from table he saw this stranger, 
his steward, and the big white bear between them, and 
wondered what it could mean. 

'Who are you?' he asked. 

'I am an Icelander, Your Majesty. My name is Authun. 
I have just come back from Greenland by way of Norway, 
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and it was my intention to make you a present of this bear 
you see here. I gave every penny I had for it, and gave it 
without grudge, but I now find myself in a pretty fix, for I 
have lost a half share in it/ 

'How could that be?' the King inquired, and Authun 
told him his whole story. 

'Is this true?' the King asked Aid, 

'In every detail,' replied Aid, and was about to explain 
how clever he was when he saw the King flush a dark red 
and judged it best to await the lightning. 

'So you, my steward, thought it right,' said the King 
'you upon whom I have lavished so much honour and 
wealth to obstruct and cheat and belittle a man who was 
bringing me a treasure which had cost him all he possessed, 
while King Harald, who is at war with us, let him go in 
peace and smoothed his way with tokens. Look at your- 
self, man!' he continued. 'And look at the shame you 
brought so near me. I should have you put to death here 
and now, were it not that you have been my servant a long 
time. Instead, be an outlaw and leave the land, and never 
come into my sight again. But you, Authun, accept my 
thanks for bringing me the bear. And you shall stay here a 
month or a year in Denmark, and at all times be my guest.' 

And so it was, and Authun remained with King Sveinn 
for some time. 

But the day came when he craved audience of the King 
and said : 'I wish to take my leave of you, sire, if I have your 
permission/ 

The King looked at him, none too cordially. 'Since you 
don't want to stay where you are well off/ he asked, 
'where do you think of going?' 
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1 wish to go south on a pilgrimage, sire/ 

If it were anything else I should be angry/ the King 
admitted. 'But for this I can bear to lose you/ And he 
made arrangements for Authun's journey, but told him to 
visit him without fail when he returned. 

So Authun travelled south until he reached the city 01 
Rome. He stayed there for some time and then set out on 
his return journey. But his good fortune now deserted 
him, he fell sick, and soon all the money King Sveinn had 
given him was used up on food and medicine. He tramped 
the beggar's path, and a hard path he found it, and held 
out his hands for worse men's broken pieces. He grew thin 
as a pole and bald as a basin, and thought neither state a 
blessing. 

At Easter he reached Denmark again, that part of it 
where King Sveinn was in residence. He was shy about 
being seen, and half hid in the church transept, hoping to 
meet the King when he attended divine service in the even- 
ing. For such was the splendour of the King, and the brave 
array of his men, that he had no heart to show himself in 
his sickness and poverty; and when the King went to drink 
in the hall Authun stayed outside and ate there, as was the 
custom of Rome-faring men till they had set aside their 
pilgrim's staff and wallet. He then thought to accost the 
King as he walked to vespers that evening, but great as was 
his diffidence before, it was now greater still, and not un- 
mixed with fear, for the King's retainers were boisterous 
after their drink. Yet it happened that the King's eye rested 
on a man who looked as though he would gladly come for- 
ward to greet him, had he but courage or opportunity. 
When they were returning to the hall he noticed him 
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again, and this time he stopped, 

saying loudly: 'Let him come 

forward now, the man who 

would greet me. I know there 

is such a man here.' Then 

Authun stepped forward and 

knelt at the King's feet, and we 

are told that the King scarcely 

recognized him. 'Ah, Authun,' 

he cried, 'you have changed too 

much since last we met! Come 

in with me, my friend/ He led 

him into the hall on his own 

arm, and when the courtiers saw a man so thin and poor 

and bald they burst out laughing at him. 'Laugh at him and 

you laugh at me!' cried the King, and there was a deathly 

silence. 'He has provided for his soul's salvation better 

than you/ he reproved them. Then the King had a bath 

prepared for him, and gave him choice clothes, and kept 

him with him as his honoured guest. 

The tale goes on to say that that same spring the King 
invited Authun to make his home in Denmark and never 
cross the seas again. He offered to make him his cup- 
bearer and load him with honours. 

'May God reward you, sire/ said Authun, 'for all you 
would do for me, but I am planning to return to Iceland/ 

The King looked at him, none too cordially. 'That 
seems far from wise to me/ 

'Wise or not, sire/ replied Authun, 'it would ill become 
me to live a life of plenty here in Denmark while my 
mother tramps the beggar's path in Iceland. For the 
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provision I made for her before I left the land must now 
be all expended/ 

'That was spoken like a man/ said the King. 'And for 
this I can bear to lose you. Even so, you must promise me 
one thing: to remain my guest until your ship is ready to 
leave/ 

He promised, and one day when spring was almost over 
King Sveinn led him down to the harbour where men 
were fitting out ships to sail from land to land. They came 
to a particularly fine ship which the wrights had almost 
completed. 

'What do you think of her, Authun?' 

'She is a fine ship, sire. I have never seen a finer/ 

'She is yours/ said the King. 1 am giving her to you in 
return for the bear/ 

Later, when the ship was quite ready, King Sveinn had 
something more to say to Authun. * Since you want to 
take your leave, and for so good a reason, it is not for me 
to hinder you. So take the ship and all her cargo* But I am 
told that Iceland is ill blessed with harbours, and that there 
are reefs and skerries there most dangerous to ships. I have 
been thinking that should you be cast away there and lose 
both ship and cargo, who could ever tell that you had once 
found King Sveinn and given him a treasure?' 

So saying, he took out a leather purse full of silver. 
'Keep this about you night and day, and even if you are 
shipwrecked you will not be entirely penniless. And yet 
many men carry a purse of silver there is no distinction in 
that. You might even lose it, and what benefit would you 
have then from having found King Sveinn and given him 
that precious gift?' 
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He drew a gold ring from his finger. 'Even though you 
are cast away and lose ship and cargo and purse, should 
you have this about you, you will not be entirely penniless. 
Better still, as long as you keep this ring it will be plain to 
everyone that you found King Sveinn in Denmark and did 
him a great service/ And when Authun tried to thank 
him: 'Promise me one thing/ he requested; 'never to give 
this ring away except for a great favour from a great man. 
But for such, and to such, do not hesitate to give it, for the 
greatest king alive will feel honoured to accept it. And 
now, Authun, farewell/ 

Authun put to sea, and it is soonest to say that he had 
smooth seas and a following wind and reached Norway 
safely and early. He had his possessions carried off ship, 
and needed rather more porterage than when he had 
visited there last. The first thing he did was to find King 
Harald, to honour the promise he had made him before 
he went to Denmark. He greeted the King where he sat 
drinking in hall, and the King knew him at once. 'You are 
welcome, Authun/ he said. 'Sit down and drink with us/ 

He did so, and soon King Harald asked: 'How did King 
Sveinn reward you for the bear you brought him, Authun?' 

'He rewarded me/ replied Authun, 'by accepting it/ 

'So would I have done/ said the King. 'How else did he 
reward you?' 

'He gave me silver for my pilgrimage to Rome/ 

'King Sveinn gives many men silver for pilgrimages and 
other things too. I have not heard they need give him a 
present first. What else?' asked King Harald. 

'He invited me to become his cup-bearer, and promised 
me honours besides/ 
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'That was a good gesture of his/ agreed King Harald, 
'but he must have given you more than promises/ 

'He gave me the finest ship and cargo that ever came 
from Denmark/ 

'That was generous/ said the Bang. 'But I would have 
done the same. Was there nothing else?' 

'He gave me a purse full of silver, so that if I were cast 
away or shipwrecked I should still not be penniless in Ice- 
land/ 

'That was noble of him. I should not have thought of 
that/ the King admitted. 'To me the ship and its cargo 
would have seemed enough. Was there anything more?' 

'He gave me this ring you see on my finger/ said 
Authun, 'saying that though I lost ship and cargo and 
purse, I should still have this as a reminder of our dealings 
together. Further/ said Authun, 'he asked me never to 
give it away, save for the greatest favour from the greatest 
man on earth. And now I have found him, and I want you 
to accept the ring, sire; for it was open to you to take both 
my bear and my life, but you let me go in peace to your 
enemy, as no other king would have done. And none in 
the north ever acted more greatly than that/ 

The King accepted the ring gladly, and Authun was his 
guest for a while. Before they parted King Harald gave 
him all such gifts as it is proper for a king to give to a man 
who has brought him much honour. Then Authun pre- 
pared his ship and possessions for Iceland. He had a good 
passage out to the western fjords, where he found his 
mother alive and well, and for the rest of his life was 
esteemed by all who knew him as the most deserving and 
fortunate of men. 




VI 
Thorsteinn Shiver 

THERE is a tale told of King Olaf Tryggvason that 
one autumn he was staying at a great house of his in 
Norway, with all his men about him. Present with 
them was an Icelander named Thorsteinn Shackle, who 
had thrown in his lot with the King the winter before, and 
was hoping to be made his retainer. 

One evening, while his men sat drinking at table, King 
Olaf gave an order that no man should go alone to the out- 
house during the hours of dark: but he must take a comrade 
along with him. He did not explain why, but when every- 
one there had said * Aye,' the King went off to bed. 

Soon Thorsteinn Shackle followed his example. He had 
the outer berth of two, and slept like a squirrel till the 
blackest minute after midnight, when he awoke and willy- 
nilly decided to get up. His companion slept soundly, 
snorting like a stallion in a feed-rack. "I should get no 
thanks for rousing such a slugabed as this/ thought 
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Thorsteinn, so slipping quietly from his berth he pulled 
on his skin-boots, drew a bearskin about him, and went 
off to the out-house. 

The out-house was so arranged that there were two rows 
of seats there, facing each other, eleven to the row. Thor- 
steinn sat in silence on the nearest seat and was deep in 
meditation when he saw a queer skinny little fellow come 
bobbing up out of the middle of the furthest seat and sit 
there staring at him. 

'Who are you?' asked Thorsteinn, who was brave as a 
wild boar. 

Tm Thin Thorkell/ said the skinny little fellow in a 
skinny little voice. 'I fell at the battle of Bravellir with 
King Harald War-tooth, three hundred years ago/ 

'Did you, now?' said Thorsteinn. 'Then where have 
you just come from?' 

I've come from hell.' 

'Have you, now?' said Thorsteinn. 'And what's the 
news down there?' 

'What sort of news are you interested in?' asked the 
spook, for such he was. 

'For a start, I should like to hear who is standing hell's 
pain best/ 

'A good question,' agreed the spook. 'I should say that 
Sigurd the Dragon-killer is standing it better than most/ 

'I am glad to hear it/ said Thorsteinn. 'And what sort 
of pain does he suffer?' 

'He is kindling an oven/ replied the spook. 

'That is no great pain, surely?' suggested Thorsteinn. 

'It is enough/ said the spook, plucking at his lip. 'For he 
himself is the kindling/ 
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'That certainly makes a difference/ conceded Thorsteinn. 
'But who would you say was standing his pain die worst?' 

'Starkad the Old. He is whooping and hollering till 
there is no getting a wink of sleep for him/ 

'You surprise me/ said Thorsteinn. 'A man as brave as 
he what pain could make him whoop and holler?' 

'He has fire as high as his ankles/ said the spook 

'That is no great pain, surely?' suggested Thorsteinn. 

'It is enough/ said the spook, pulling at his nose. 'For he 
is standing upside down in it/ 

'That explains it, no doubt/ conceded Thorsteinn. 'But 
tell me, could you whoop a whoop now as loud as Star- 
kad's whoop ?' 

'Of course I could. Listen to this/ said the spook, and he 
split his chaps on the most frightful yell that Thorsteinn 
had ever heard. Indeed, had he not plucked the bearskin 
over his ears in time, it is likely that their lobes would have 
shot off with the noise of it. 

At the same time the spook moved up three seats. 

'A good whoop/ said Thorsteinn, when he found his 
voice again. 'But I have heard better from a sheep. Would 
you call that his biggest whoop?' 

'Not a bit of it/ retorted the spook. 'That is merely the 
whoop of a paltry little devil like me/ 

'Try again, do/ said Thorsteinn, 'and see if you can 
match him this time/ 

'Then listen to this/ said the spook, and instantly split 
his chaps on a yell four times more frightful than the first. 
Indeed, had Thorsteinn not dragged the bearskin high over 
the top of his skull, it is likely that his whole head would 
have shot off with the din of it. 
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At the same time, not unobserved of Thorsteinn, the 
spook moved up a further three seats. 

'Another good whoop/ said Thorsteinn, when he could 
see straight again. 'But I have heard better from a goat. 
Is that really his biggest whoop, and he upside down in the 
fire to his ankles too?* 

It is his smallest,' retorted the spook, then added grimly: 
'But small as it is, it has proved more than enough for most 
who hear it.* 

'You try again/ Thorsteinn advised him. 'And this 
time take a good breath and hold nothing back/ 

The spook said nothing, but as he gave out a yell four 
times more frightful than the second, his chaps split so wide 
that one lip fell over his chin while the other bent back like 
a cap on his head. Thorsteinn had stuffed as much of the 
bearskin as he could into his ears and clapped his hands over 
them into the bargain, but even so the noise so rushed into 
his head and heart that he fell half-fainting off his seat. 

He had just time to see the spook move up a further 
three seats, right alongside him, when there came a great 
booming of the church bell. When the spook heard this he 
whipped down like a nail through the wooden floor, and 
for quite a while one could hear him booming, deeper and 
deeper into the ground. Meantime Thorsteinn, who was 
tough as an otter, rallied his senses, stood up and walked 
back to his berth, and the minute his head stopped singing 
was happy to fall fast asleep. 

In the morning everyone rose. The King went to church 
and then to table, and had a most uncordial look to him. 
'Who went to the out-house on his own last night?' he 
demanded. And he swore a great oath that whichever of 
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his men had offended against his command would not 
know himself by the time he had finished with him. 

Nothing daunted, Thorsteinn stepped forward. 'It was 
I, King, and no other, who went to the out-house alone. 7 

When the Bang saw that it was an Icelander, and not one 
of his own Norwegians, who had risked his neck and soul, 
he took half the scowl off his face. 

'Tell me, Thorsteinn/ he said. "What did you see there ?' 

Thorsteinn told him. 

'And what did you hear?* 

He told him this too. 

'But why/ asked the King, 'were you so mad as to ask 
this skinny little devil to whoop the whoop of hell?' 

'Because I knew, King/ replied Thorsteinn, who was 
sharp as a hawk, 'that if he whooped loud enough you 
would hear him, and get up and ring the church bell, and 
save me. And so you did, and now I am your man for 
ever/ 

'That certainly makes a difference/ agreed the King, re- 
moving the rest of the scowl. 'But tell me, when he 
whooped the first whoop were you afraid?' 

'Not I/ said Thorsteinn. 

'Then the second whoop did that frighten you?' 

'Not it/ said Thorsteinn. 

'But the third whoop?' he pressed him. 'One could for- 
give a dragon himself for being afraid of that. So tell the 
truth, Thorsteinn, as you are my man/ 

'I would not say that I was afraid/ replied Thorsteinn, 
'yet it is true that at that moment a shiver shivered some- 
where near me/ 

At these words of his the King laughed out loud. 'But 
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an oath is an oath,' he said, 'and I must honour it. Did I 
not swear that you should not know yourself when I had 
finished with you? So from this day forth you shall not be 
Thorsteinn Shackle any more, but Thorsteinn Shiver. And 
since he who gives a name must give a name-buckle too, 
here is my sword to clinch it/ 

And so it was that Thorsteinn got a new name and 
entered into the King's bodyguard, and stayed with the 
King and fought in all his battles, and fell at last with other 
of the King's champions on the deck of the Long Serpent, 
in the last great seafight off Svold when Olaf leapt over- 
board from his foes and was never seen again, and Norway 
bowed anew to a conqueror's hand. 



KINGS AND HEROES 




I 

The Dog King in Denmark 

To avenge the death of his kinsman Harald White- 
leg, whom the Danes had killed, King Athils of 
Sweden sent them a little dog to be their King, and 
along with the dog he sent this threat: that whosoever 
should tell him that dog was dead should lose his life for it. 
However, one day when the dog King Rakki was seated 
at table with his silver dish before him and his tongue in 
the drinking-horn, the lesser hounds that fed on his scraps 
made such sudden uproar about the floor that he barked 
two words and spoke a third and then jumped down to 
chastise them. They felt his teeth once, they felt his teeth 
twice, but before they would feel his teeth thrice they tore 
him to pieces, which was the end of Rakki. The Danes 
were afraid to tell King Athils what had happened, but in 
the end Lae the giant from Laeso sent a herdsman of his, 
Snio by name, to inform the King that Rakki was dead 
and to win himself the kingdom. 
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Snio walked before King Athils, and the King asked him 
his tidings. 

'The bees fly all wildcred in Denmark/ replied Snio. 

Now there was a proverb among the Danes and Swedes 
that when the queen-bee lies dead the bees fly all wildered 
and wild. 

'Then Rakki is dead!' said the King. 

'You said so, not I/ countered Snio. 

'All the same you shall die,' said King Athils, half draw- 
ing his sword, 'unless you tell me three unlikely truths. 
But tell me those and you may have the kingdom/ 

'Then ask me three quick questions/ invited Snio. 

'Where did you sleep last night?' 

'Where sheep were eating a wolf/ 

'How could that be ?' asked the King. 

'The farmer killed the wolf and gave the sheep wolf- 
broth for medicine/ 

'Then where were you the night before ?' 

'Where wolves were eating a sleigh, while the team ran 
clear/ 

'How could that be?' asked the King. 

'There were three beavers collecting wood, and this was 
the way they did it : one was called the beaver-thrall, and 
he lay down on his back, and the other two loaded him 
and pulled him along by his tail. When the wolves came 
up those two ran off, but they caught and ate the beaver- 
thrall/ 

'Where were you the night before that?' 

'Where mice were eating a draught-ox, and leaving the 
cart-shafts alone/ 

'How could that be?' asked the King. 
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'Some boys carved an ox out of white cheese, and this 
the mice ate, but not the pieces of stick which they called 
shafts. Are you answered, King?' 

Threefold/ agreed King Athils, and slammed his sword 
home into its sheath. 

So Snio won the kingdom, and went back to Denmark, 
where he made a bad king and a worse judge, and so 
worried and tormented his people that they thought his 
bark and his bite worse than Rakki's. Only one lord made 
any stand against him. This was the generous Roth, and 
in envy and hatred Snio sent him to Lae the giant in Lacso, 
to ask how his, Snio's, death might come about, that he 
might the better guard against it. At the same time he sent 
his old master word that he should put Roth to death in 

Laeso. 

Roth walked before Lae and the giant knew his errand 
before he spoke it. 'Nor will I tell you one truth till you 
tell me three/ 

Roth went up on a mound and sat there. 

'Tell me a truth called one/ said Lae. 

'That is easy. I never saw a house with walls thicker 
than yours/ 

'That is truth, for I live in a mountain. Now tell me a 
truth called two/ 

'That is easy. I never saw a man with so many heads as 
you/ 

'That is truth, for I have six by day and seven by night. 
Now tell me a truth called three/ 

'That is easy. Were I once safely away, I should never 
want to see Lae or Laeso again/ 

With those answers he redeemed his life. By way of 
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reply to King Snio's question Lae sent him a pair of fur 
gloves. One day when snow fell in Jutland the King put 
these gloves on and could not pull them off again. First he 
cried out that lice were eating the skin of his hands, and 
then he screamed that they were eating his flesh, and when 
he had shrieked out that they were eating his bones, the 
gloves fell off and the King fell down, and Hrolf Kraki 
succeeded to the kingdom. 




II 

The Tale of Nornagest 

ESIG long ago, when Olaf Tryggvason was King 
over Norway, he was staying one summer at a great 
house of his in Drontheim. Late in the evening of a 
golden day a man whom none recognized or knew walked 
into the hall before him and greeted him with rare cour- 
tesy. The King gave him a welcome and asked who he 
might be. 

'My name, sire/ he said, 'is Gest. I am a Dane by birth/ 
'Then be my guest in Drontheim/ replied the King, 'and 
let your name be what it will/ 

The newcomer thanked him for his offer, but added: 
'My name you know. I have no other, unless you call me 
Nornagest/ 

Since the day was far spent and the hour of vespers near, 
the King had no further talk with him that evening, and it 
was about noon the next day before he had a long close 
look at his visitor. Gest was a tall fine man, broad of 
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shoulder and straight of back, but the King found it hard 
to guess his age. Sometimes he thought him younger than 
he looked, and sometimes rather older, though at no time 
did he appear more than in his prime. 

'Tell me/ asked the King, 'what are your plans this 
summer? And where were you last year?" 

'I spend my days with kings and my nights with dreams/ 
was Gest's answer. 1 should like to spend this summer 
with you, sire/ 

The King told him that he was welcome to do so. 'But 
are you a baptized man, Gest?' 

No, Gest replied, he was not a baptized man. 

'Surely/ said the King of Norway, 'it is wrong for the 
King of Denmark to let heathen men leave his kingdom 
and wander unbaptized from one land to another/ 

'Do not blame King Sveinn for that/ replied Gest. 'It 
is many generations of men since I last saw that kingdom/ 

The King did not know what to make of these curious 
words, as indeed he did not yet know what to make of 
their speaker. 

'Perhaps/ he said, 'you will tell us the occasion of your 
leaving?' 

'Gladly, sire. But there is a boon I would ask first: that 
though you may not believe me, even so you will hear me 
to the end, and not mock at me/ 

'I promise/ said the King, and motioned his men to 
silence. 

But first Gest felt in a pouch which he carried about him. 
From it he took a small purse, and from the purse took 
something which he handed to the King. It was a piece of 
gold from a saddle-buckle. The Bang drew in his breath 
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sharply as he looked at it; he seemed about to speak, but 
instead he set it on the table in front of him. Then Gest 
felt inside his pouch again and brought out a big white 
tooth the size of a three-year-old boar's, and a piece of 
worn iron shaped like the sole of a shoe. 

'Know, King, 5 he began, 'that when I was younger I 
thought once to go south to the land of the Franks to see 
for myself whether the reports I had heard about Sigurd 
the Dragon-killer's beauty and courage were true. I was 
with him for ten years and saw many bow to his sword 
Gram. I was there when they carved the blood-eagle on 
young Lyngvi, and I helped put the sons of Gandolf to 
flight. I was there too when Sigurd died, pierced through 
in his bed by the sword of Guttorm. The Germans claim 
that he was slain out in die forest, and some that he was 
killed traitorously in a great assembly, but what I tell you 
is truth : I saw the sword, I heard the lamentation. It is well 
known that after the death of his master, Grani, Sigurd's 
horse, so neighed and swelled with grief that he burst his 
girths and broke his heart together, and it was then, King, 
that I took from the ground this piece of saddle-buckle, 
Volund's work, which I show you here* That was the 
greatest of my griefs, when Sigurd fell, and it had been 
better for me had I fallen with him/ 

'And the tooth?' the King asked. 

'Later, much later, I was present when Starkad the Old 
murdered his master, King All It had been fated that 
Starkad should live three Eves, and in each life perform 
one dastard's deed to mar his deeds of glory. So he slew 
this King when he was naked in his bath, because the 
Danes gave him gold and promises. No sooner was Ali 
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dead than remorse overcame the old fighter; he tied the 
gold, the price of his treachery, round his neck, and 
wandered the world seeking someone who would kill him 
in revenge for Ali. Soon he was so old and feeble that he 
must plod along on crutches ; his shield shone full as a moon 
to heaven, and the points of his two swords scored the 
earth, so bowed and bent was he. It was now that he met 
the youth Hather, whom by pleading and bribery he per- 
suaded to strike his head from his shoulders. Further, he 
promised him that if he could but jump between his head 
and shoulders before the body fell to the ground he should 
live a hundred years and never be overcome in battle. I 
was there, King, and heard him; and it was I who signalled 
to the youth that he should attempt nothing so perilous, 
for I knew that should he try that leap he must be crushed 
under the weight of Starkad's iron trunk. With one fast 
stroke he slashed off the head, and so war-mad, so destruc- 
tive, was the old champion even in death that the head 
rolled far, biting at the grass and stones. Some call that an 
old wives' tale, but it is cold truth, sire, for it was then 
in his death-throe that he lost this tooth which I show 
you here; and if you examine it closely you will see 
how its point is a little blunted. Its weight, sire, is seven 
ounces/ 

'And the piece of iron shoe?* asked the King. 

*I obtained that when I was with the sons of Ragnar Loth- 
brok. It was at the time of their expedition south. They 
were proposing to sack Rome and were encamped just 
north of the Alps, when late in the evening of a golden day 
a man whom no one recognized or knew came before 
King Bjorn Ironside and greeted him with rare courtesy. 
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The King gave him a good welcome and asked him from 
whence he had come. 

* "From die south/' he answered. "From Rome." 

* "There is no one I had rather see than a man from 
Rome. How long a journey have we before us till we 
reach there?" 

' "I will not deceive you, King," said the newcomer. 
"You see these shoes of mine?" 

'King Bjorn marvelled, for he had never in his life seen 
shoes made all of iron. The tops of them were thick and 
strong, but where the soles met the ground they had been 
worn to the thinness of a beech leaf. 

* "You may judge, King, how far it is to Rome when 
you see how my shoes have suffered on my one journey 
thence." 

* "It is certainly no journey for a weakling," King Bjorn 
agreed, and there and then it entered his mind to trudge no 
farther but turn his host for home. As you know better 
than I, sire, some say one tiling and some another why the 
sons of Ragnar abandoned their march on Rome, but you 
have now heard the truth. I was there and heard it all, and 
the piece of iron shoe which I show you now is the proof 
of it.' 

'That was surely a spirit sent from God/ said King Olaf, 
crossing himself, 'to make them change their minds so 
quickly and not bring destruction on the holy place. And 
I tell you now, that though you have told me many 
strange things, I believe them all/ 

'The strangest is yet to come/ said Gest. 'Know then, 
King, that I was born and raised at a place caHed Groning 
in Denmark. My father was wealthy, and save in the 
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courts of princes none lived in higher style than he. In 
those far-off days there were still spae-wives, or wise 
women, who would wander the country to foretell men's 
futures. Some indeed called them the Norns or Fates, 
maintaining that they not only foresaw but foreraled what 
should happen, and that was why they were invited to all 
the great houses and received the best hospitality and fine 
gifts at their parting. Certainly they were invited to my 
father's house after my birth, to foretell a good fate 
for me. 

*I was lying in my cradle when they arrived, with a 
candle burning above and behind my head. The two 
oldest were in the best of humour, and one said that my life 
should be long and my name famous, and the other that 
I should win favour from the greatest kings in the North. 
But it was quite otherwise with the youngest. She grew 
jealous that her sisters had pronounced judgement without 
consulting her, and then, just as she was called on to speak 
there was a good deal of rowdiness; some headstrong 
young men, friends of our family, pushed past her to see 
me, and in the scuffle she was pushed oS her seat and fell to 
the ground. At this she was furious, and rightly so, and 
from the ground she shouted out in anger: "Now comes 
the end of good and the beginning of evil! For I ordain 
that this boy shall live no longer than that candle burns 
which is alight above him/* 

'Instantly the oldest Norn took the candle and ex- 
tinguished it. Then she gave it to my mother and begged 
her to keep it safe till the last day of my life. After that the 
spae-wives went away, and two of them had good gifts 
at parting. My mother kept the candle till I was a full- 
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grown man, when she gave it to me to take care of. See, 
sire, it is the candle I now show you!' 
From still deeper in his pouch he took the candle and held 




it up in sight of them all 'This is a great marvel/ said King 
Ola 'But tell me, Gest, why have you come here to see 
me?' 

'Because I want my life to end,' said Gest, 'and I think 
you are wise enough to choose the way of it/ 

'Why should you want your life to end?' asked King 
Olaf. 'Life is sweet to us all/ 

'I have lived too long, and seen too much. I have grown 
very tired/ 

'Will you receive holy baptism?' asked the King. 

*I will, if you advise it/ And he received baptism as soon 
as that might be done. 

'Gest/ said the King, 'what will happen if we light your 
candle now?* 

In sight of them all Gest took his candle and lighted it. 
It was short and burned quickly away. 
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'How old are you, Gest?' the King asked. 
'I am now three hundred years old/ 
'You are an old man indeed,' said the King. 
Then Gest laid himself down and asked that he should 
be anointed with oil. This was done as the candle burned 
lower, and men could see the change in Gest, how his flesh 
wasted and his hair grew white before their very eyes. 
'Would you live, Gest?' the King asked him again, but the 
old man shook his head, and as the candle sank and died, 
so passed his tired spirit. All men marvelled at his passing! 
and the King had masses said for his soul. Because he 
judged his stories true he had them committed to safe 
memory, and that is why, though the buckle and the tooth 
and the shoe-iron have long since disappeared from our 
ken, we still know and believe in the tale of Nomagest, 
sport of the Fates and friend of mighty kings. 




Ill 
Volund the Smith 

LNG, long ago, when the dark Nithud was a King 
in Sweden, in the land of the midnight sun the Lapps 
had a King of their own. This King had three sons : 
Slagfid the Iron-beater, Egill the Archer, and Volund the 
Wondrous Smith. One day they took their snowshoes and 
travelled south, hunting wild beasts and living off the 
bushes, till they reached the deep valley of Wolfdale, and 
on the shore of Wolf-water built themselves a house of 
furs and timber. Soon the snow melted and the ice loosed; 
duck and grebe covered the surface of the lake, and the 
squirrels threw last year's nutshells like hail on the rafters. 
Birdsong filled the forest: there were eggs in every nest. 
For all tilings finned, furred and feathered, this was the 
happy time, and none would have been happier than the 
brave young brothers in Wolfdale, had they but one thing. 
Watching the birds that flirted above them and the furry 
nibblers that ran gambolling in twos, hearing the brays 
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and bellows in the mountains and the crash of antlers in 
the glades, they longed for wives to share with them the 
springtime of their days. 

This too was granted them. One morning at the lake- 
side they found three white maidens weaving linen for 
raiment. Beside them on the shore lay their feather-coats, 
for they were swan-maidens from the south who followed 
the wars and chose the slain and carried them to feasting 
and fame in the Afterworld. But now they were weary 
and would rest in the sun, and for a season be women as 
mortal women are. Love filled the hearts of them all, and 
Slagfid took Swanwhite for his wife, and Egill married 
Olrun, and Volund wedded the maiden Hervor the All- 
wise. Seven years they lived in the house by Wolf-water, 
seven gold summers, seven white winters, till the swan- 
maidens grew tired of their peaceful life and longed once 
more to fly over the battlefield and choose the heroes who 
must die, and carry them on their wide white wings to the 
revelry in Valhalla. One day, when the brothers were deep 
in the forest hunting, they opened the chest where their 
feather-coats had remained all this time hidden; they took 
them out and thought to try them on. Then a mad longing 
filled their blood, they cast off their linen garments, and 
quickly they rose into the air with a loud beating of wings 
and disappeared into the southern sky. Nor did they cast 
one glance behind them. 

The brothers returned to find their house empty. 'They 
will return soon/ they told each other. Then : "They will 
return before dark, brothers!' But as evening fell, so fell 
doubt over their hearts; and the night was less dark than 
their foreboding. Then Volund took a pine-resin torch 
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and opened the chest, and they saw that it contained not 
feather-coats now but garments of linen. It is said that the 
brothers neither spoke nor cried aloud at that discovery, 
but that Slagfid and Egill ran headlong into the forest, 
braising themselves against the trees, while Volund sat 
silent at the house door. 

A month later, when the land lay death-cold under 
snow, Egill and Slagfid took their skis of birch and 
strapped them on their feet. 'We cannot rest,' they said. 
'This house is hateful to us now/ And Egill set off east 
to seek Olrun, and Slagfid south for Swanwhite, though it 
is quickest to say that they never set eyes on their wives 
again: but Volund stayed on in Wolfdale, hoping by 
some chance his wife might yet return. 

Behind the house stood a smithy, for Volund was the 
best worker in metals the world had yet seen. To beguile 
the time, and in hope of his wife's return, he set himself to 
forging rings of the purest gold, many of them set with 
gems beyond price. Soon he had seven hundred of these 
rings threaded on cords of bast and hanging like small 
moons and suns from the rafters of the house. If his head 
or hand struck against the cords they would spill runnels of 
melody, or chime and chirm like tiny bells, so that the air 
grew harmonious with light and sound, and the owls 
stared in through the windows yellow-eyed with surprise. 
But hardly had he completed his seven hundredth ring 
when news of his sojourn in Wolfdale reached the ears of 
King Nithud, who thought what a fine and easy thing it 
would be to win some of that treasure. Biding his time till 
he knew that Volund had left home, he came one night to 
Wolfdale in the waning of the moon, and while his men 
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kept watch outside entered the house and slid the last- 
made ring gently from its cord. Greed grew in his breast 
as he smoothed the shining metal and saw its jewel spark- 
ling by torchlight, and he ordered his men to take cover 
near the house and await the owner's return. 

Towards dawn Volund came back from clearing his 
nets and night-lines. He cut thin strips of bear-meat from 
the hook and sat down by the fire to broil them. It seemed 
to him that there was some difference in the way the rings 
were now hanging, and when he counted them he found 
one missing. Perhaps, he thought, Hervor has come back 
to me! Perhaps she has chosen this way to let me know of 
her return ! But there was no feather-coat laid in the chest : 
only the garments of linen they had left behind them. 'No/ 
he whispered, 'this is no lucky day for me/ Tiredness and 
misery overwhelmed him, and when he had tried to eat he 
threw himself down on a bed of furs and was glad to fall 
asleep. 

He woke in horror. Surely the nightmare was riding 
him down, her hard hooves pashing his chest and stamping 
his limbs into the ground! He tried to raise his hands to 
beat her off, but could not; he wished to rise and run from 
her, but he was helpless. It was then that he saw the heavy 
chains about his wrists, and the strong fetters on his feet. 
It was then that he heard Nithud's laughter. 

'The smith/ laughed Nithud, 'is caught in his own 
chains/ Then he changed to a sly sternness. 'Do you not 
know that I am lord over Wolfdale ? Elf-man though you 
are, how dare you withhold from me the treasures I see in 
your home?' 

He called his men into the forest house, and his snake- 
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eyed queen came with them. 'Not kind looks the hunter/ 
she jeered. 'It would be well to work him a mischief. 
Let us cut the sinews of his knees, so that he may never 
again walk upright or far, and then, do what we will with 
him and his treasure, we need not fear his vengeance/ 

They did so, and the once proud Volund became a 
maimed and hobbling thing, as close to the ground as a 
beggar. King Nithud seized all his treasures for himself; 
even Volund's sword he took and set in his own belt, and 
the first stolen ring he gave in triumph to his daughter 
Bothvild. Volund was set on an island in the sea, along 
with his tools and a smithy, and there in Saevarstad he 
smithied for the King all kinds of precious tilings. One 
thing alone kept him alive: his desire for revenge on 
Nithud and all his kin. For that he masked the hatred in 
his eyes, for that he pretended to be still more crippled 
than he was, so that the day came when in contempt, not 
pity, they gave him such freedom on the island as a hurt 
dog has, or a three-legged wolf. 

All this while the King permitted none save himself to 
set foot on Saevarstad, for he wished neither to share his 
treasure nor let too many study his misdeeds. But no one 
is stronger than Fate: kings too must bow before it; and 
the day came when Nithud's young sons crossed to the 
island and visited the smith of whom they had heard so 
much. Volund, who had learned so many grim lessons, 
received them with smiles and kindness. 'You are wel- 
come, King's sons/ he told them. "All in my smithy is 
yours/ He showed them weapons and rings and filigrees, 
his tapping-hammers and bellows of hide. Never, he saw, 
were sons more like to the father than these. Young as 
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they were, their eyes gleamed with their greed, their fingers 
were tricky as the limed twigs of the fowler. 

'I would give you these things gladly/ he said, plunging 
his arms up to the elbows in gold cups and brooches; 'but 
perhaps your visit is known, and they would only be taken 
from you/ He watched their faces fall. 'But if you return 
to-morrow, making sure that no one knows, then you 
may take these lovely tilings and hide them where you 
will/ 

Licking their thin lips, they promised to do so, and with 
many a covetous backward glance took their boat and 
rowed homewards. Next day they returned. 'Quick, 
quick/ they cried, 'show us the treasures which we are to 
carry off and hide/ 'So be it/ he promised, 'my brave 
jackdaws!' and led them to a great coffer in the smithy. 
Lifting the lid he gestured to them to look inside and 
choose at their pleasure. Now the coffer stood so tall and 
wide that they had to stand on tip-toe and crane with their 
necks over the edge. What they did not know was that the 
smith had sharpened the downward edge of the lid till it 
was keen as the executioner's axe. 'Look, my chattering 
starlings/ he urged them; 'look, my fine wolf cubs!' and 
as they stood there, snarling and wrangling as to what 
should be theirs, their throats across the coffer's edge and 
their napes gleaming upwards, he slammed down the lid 
with such force that their heads leapt mouth-foremost into 
the gold, and their trunks slid lifeless to the ground. 

Straightway a tall pillar of smoke rose from the smithy 
roof, thrust through the trees, and was joined to the clouds 
in heaven; and by the time that pillar crumbled and fell all 
that was mortal of Nithud's sons, their flesh and bone and 
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hair and garments too, was ash under the fire all except 
their skulls, which Volund took and silvered over and 
fashioned into drinking-cups for King Nithud; and their 
eyeballs, which he set as jewels in a broad gold torque for 
the Queen's throat; and their teeth, from which he 
fashioned brooches for the white breast of Bothvild their 
sister. Such fine workmanship had never been seen in 
Sweden before; the cups never left the King's table, the 
torque never left the Queen's throat, and for her two gold 
and ivory brooches Bothvild discarded all adornment save 
the gold ring which was also Volund's. 

One day the Princess Bothvild broke her golden ring. 
She was a gentle Princess and given to fear, and stood in 
such awe of her father that she dared not tell him of her 
mishap. Instead she took a boat and rowed to Saevarstad 
and asked Volund to weld the ring again so that none 
might know it had ever been damaged. "So be it/ he 
promised, and led her to his smithy. 'None knows that I 
am here/ she pleaded. 'You will not tell my father?' 

*I will not tell/ said Volund. 

He saw the brooches on her breast. 'You are pleased to 
wear them, Princess? And well you may be: I have made 
only two other things as fine your father's cups and your 
mother's torque; and only one thing finer/ 

'What is that?' she asked. 

From the coffer which had slain her brothers he brought 
forth a thin mesh-coat of silver. It was so fine and delicate 
that it might be crumpled in one hand, so light that if it 
were thrown into the air it would be borne aloft like a 
shining cloud, and so strong that the sword's edge would 
shudder and grow dull upon it. 
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"What is it?' she asked him. 1 would give everything I 
have for a thing so beautiful/ 

He set food and drink before her as he answered, and she 
remembered that he had been a prince more handsome 
than the dawn and a hunter swifter than the deer before 
her father made him captive and her mother a cripple. 
Pity filled her breast and tears her eyes. But 'You have 
your secret, Princess/ he said coldly. 'I pray you leave me 
mine/ 

More he would not say. He turned his back upon her 
lest he pity her too and his purpose grow blunted. The 
drink he had given her was strongly blended, she felt 
her eyelids heavy as sea-sand, and all too quickly she had 
fallen asleep. Dreams bemired her, horrid and cruel 
as truth. She woke to fear and shame that she should 
be here alone with her father's smith, and without 
asking for her ring fled, dazed and dismayed, from the 
island. 

Then Volund spread his mesh-coat of silver, and through 
every mesh he wove a wild swan's feather. Poets in the 
southlands say that it was Egill the Archer his brother who 
shot those swans with his unfailing shafts and brought the 
feathers to Saevarstad. When the coat was ready he drew 
it about him and with a soft swish of wings rose into the 
air. Higher and higher he soared, till far below him he saw 
the small black roofs of his house and smithy with their 
wisp of charcoal smoke, the soft sea of pines and firs, and 
the waters of the strait as hard and shining as though he 
had fashioned them of metal. And there opposite he saw 
the gabled hall of Nithud's palace with its dark stockade, 
and as he planed and swooped in exultation he saw his 
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enemy the Queen staring 

upwards from the palace 

yard. Nithud he did not 

see, for the King sat over 

his silver drinking-cups 

and wept for his lost sons. 

Sometimes he would so 

rave and threaten that his 

men had grown afraid to 

speak to him. 'It was 

Volund!' he shouted, as 

his Queen entered the 

hall. It was he that killed 

my sons! Summon my 

men, bring me boats and 

horses: I must go and question him. Doubt and fear are 

driving me mad!' 

'No need for boats and horses/ said the snake-eyed 
Queen. 'Volund is here and would speak with you/ 

The King stood in the palace yard and Volund sank closer. 

'Tell me, Volund, elf-man, Prince, what happened to 
my sons?' 

'First/ called Volund, 'swear an oath never to hurt your 
daughter Bothvild. Though I make her my wife and she 
bear me a son, swear you will not hurt her!' 

'We swear!' cried Nithud and his Queen. 'We have 
learned her fate: her shame we can bear. But where, 
where, where are our sons?' 

'Their skulls are on your table; their eyes are about your 
throat; dieir teeth deck the breast of Bothvild: the rest is 
ashes and air/ 
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4 A curse on your greed !' cried the Queen to her husband, 
'A curse on your cruelty!' cried the King to his wife. *A 
curse on us both and on all our line, now and forever!' 

From above Volund looked down on the wolf-eyes of 

the King and the snake-eyes of the Queen, and in a palace 

window he saw the sad dove's eyes of Bothvild the white. 

Swiftly he drove upwards on his wild swan wings, leaving 

hatred and sorrow below him. He saw the white shafts of 

the archers drift upwards like hailstones in an upside-down 

world, then falter, tremble, and glide softly away. Higher 

still he rose, and as the seas and forests opened greener and 

bluer before him, his foes grew tiny and toylike and black. 

Soon he could not tell one from another; his rage and 

bitterness left him, for vengeance was over and a new life 

calling. Somewhere he would find his brothers Slagfid 

and Egill, or somewhere his wife Hervor the Allwise; and 

always there would be courts and kings to welcome the 

jewel-smith. Laughing, laughing, laughing, and the black 

days lost in air, he let the wind take him and flew to the 

south and the future. 




IV 



King Hrolf and the Bear's Son 



BOTHVAR BJARKI AND HIS BROTHERS 

N-o long time after Bjorn the Bear, the son of 
Sigurd Ring, had been killed in a royal hunt in the 
Uplands, his wife Bera gave birth to three sons. 

Bjorn was a shape-shifter, and this might be seen in his sons 
too. The first to be born was Frothi; he was a man above 
but an elk from the waist down, and was called Elgfrothi. 
The second to be born was Thorir; he had a hound's feet 
from the instep, and was called Thorir Houndfoot. The 
third to be born was Bothvar; he had die strength of a bear 
like his father, but in face, form and favour was without 
blemish. All three grew up faster than grass; but when 
they were twelve years old Elgfrothi and Thorir Hound- 
foot found it dull in Norway and left home to carve them- 
selves kingdoms. Frothi became master of all mountain 
passes, and Thorir went on to Gautland the outlandish. 

183 
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Among the Gauts there was a throne in which two big 
men might sit with room to spare, and the man who could 
fill it on his own should be their king. This Thorir did, 
he was so huge a man, and the kingdom was given into his 
keeping. But Bothvar remained at home till he was eight- 
een and avenged his father. 

After the death of Sigurd Ring his grandfather there 
were two great kings in the North. Athils the black- 
hearted ruled in Sweden, and in Denmark the gold-bright 
Hrolf Bothvar determined to seek Hrolf, but visit his two 
brothers on the way. First he went to a cave where there 
was a sword sheathed in the heart of a rock. His mother 
told him that this was his father's sword, left there for the 
fittest of his children, and that his two brothers had failed 
to pluck it forth. 'But in that you stayed home and 
avenged him, I think it may now come free/ And so it 
did, the moment he grasped the hilt. These were the 
qualities of that sword: it should never be bared save a 
death followed; it would be hard to draw and come 
screaming from its sheath; and it should be used thrice only 
in a lord's lifetime. 

When he had hid the blade in a scabbard of bark he set 
off to his brother Elgfrothi's. However long the way, in 
time he reached a big wooden hall at the top of a pass, and 
since there was no one to answer his call he stabled his 
horse and made himself much at home. During the even- 
ing Frothi came in, looking far from friendly, and gave 
him no greeting. Bothvar, that he might not be known, 
had pulled his hood well down over his head. He too 
offered no greeting, and in the silence they could hear their 
horses fighting in the stable. 
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Then Elgfrothi spoke for the first time. It takes an im- 
pudent fellow/ he said, 'to sit himself down without leave 
given!' 

Bothvar said nothing to this. 

It takes a rascal, 5 said Elgfrothi, 'to stable his horse with 
no permission granted!' 

Bothvar said nothing to this either. 

'It takes a man death-bent/ said Elgfrothi, 'to take such 
liberties with me!' 

When Bothvar still said nothing he rose up and stood 
before him and pulled his sword half-way out of the scab- 
bard, then drove it home again. The second time he pulled 
it three-quarters out before slamming it home. The third 
time he drew it out entire and called on Bothvar to defend 
himself or stand the blow. Instantly Bothvar sprang in 
under his arms from where he was seated, and a mighty 
tussle began. Elgfrothi had the stronger grip and slowly 
forced the other back, and who knows what mischief 
might have followed had not the hood fallen from 
Bothvar's face, so that Elgfrothi recognized him. He re- 
leased him at once, and, 'Welcome, brother,' he panted. 
'Have we not wrestled enough?' 

'No harm done, brother,' said Bothvar, 'this time.* 

'Yet you tempted me far,' rejoined FrothL Unex- 
pectedly he gave his brother so heavy a push that he reeled 
from it. 'You lack strength for a bear's son, but maybe I 
know your remedy.' He let blood from the calf of his elk's 
leg and bade Bothvar drink. He did so, and then Frothi 
gave him the hardest buffet he could, without rocking him. 
Is it not better now, brother?' And he told him that with 
this he had now come to his full strength and that there 
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would be none at the Court of King Hrolf to match him. 
Afterwards Frothi stamped hard upon the rock that was 
under them, so that his whole hoof sank in. 'Day by day I 
will come to this hoofprint to see what lies therein. Earth 
will be in it if you are dead of sickness; water if you are 
drowned in the sea; but if you are slain by weapons it will 
be filled with blood. And if the third, I will avenge you, 
for you are the dearest to me of all living men/ 

From Elgfrothi Bothvar went on to Gautland, where he 
found Thorir Houndfoot away from home. Save for their 
feet the brothers were so alike that not even Thorir's 
Queen could tell the difference between them, except that 
Bothvar would sleep each night with his feet above the 
coverlets, whereas Houndfoot lay with his dog-toes hidden. 
All the time he was in Gautland till his brother's return 
Bothvar kept his bark-bound sword at his side, so that he 
should wrong no one ; but once Thorir came home he gave 
Bothvar an ice-blue scabbard inlaid with silver which pro- 
tected that sword till the day of his death. There was no man 
on earth Thorir loved so much as his brother Bothvar. 



u 
THE BEAR'S SON COMES TO COURT 

THE day came for him to ride off to the Court of King 
Hroli at Lethra. Little is known of his journey till he 
reached Denmark, but once he arrived in that country he 
found nothing but storm and gale. The nearer he drew to 
the Court the worse the weather became; the wind blew 
in great gusts and there was such a downpour of rain that it 
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was with difficulty a man might stay on his horse. As night 
fell Bothvar knew that his horse was near foundering ; he 
jumped down to lead him forward, and it was then that he 
struck his shoulder on what at first seemed a rock but 
proved afterwards to be a small house. He knocked and a 
man came into the doorway, and it is easy to say and easier 
to believe that he was not a little frightened by the size of 
the man who asked him for lodging. Bothvar was there 
the night long with good hospitality, and asked many 
questions about King Hrolf and his champions. In the 
morning before taking his leave he asked how far it was to 
the Court. 

'No great distance/ the householder assured him. 'Are 
you bound that way, lord?' 

'Such is my intention/ said Bothvar. 'Why do you ask?' 

'Because I have a son there, lord/ 

'That should be a happiness to you/ said Bothvar, 'hav- 
ing your son in such a service. Why then does the poor 
woman your wife weep to hear you speak of it?* 

'Alas, lord/ answered the poor woman, 'we had a son 
named Hott, and one day he went to the town to seek his 
fortune. But the King's men set on him and baited him, 
and when they had dragged him to Court they threw him 
down among the refuse and bones. Ever since it has been 
their custom at meals as soon as a bone is picked clean with 
the teeth to fling it at him. Bruises he has had, and cuts 
and stunnings, and indeed at this moment we know not 
whether he is alive or dead/ The poor woman began to 
weep and wail. 'Lord, one boon I ask of you if you have 
prized your lodging here: when you come to Court, fling 
small bones at our son rather than large/ 
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'I may do that/ answered Bothvar, 'or I may do other- 
wise. I may even fling no bones at all, for it seems to me a 
childish pastime where champions are concerned, to daunt 
the daunted or destroy the weak/ 

When his farewells were taken he rode on to Lethra, 
where he stabled his horse in the royal stables and walked 
into the royal hall. There were few men present, so he sat 
down near the door to wait for the King's return, but in a 
short while he could hear a curious rummaging noise some- 
where in the corner. When he looked that way, lo and 
behold if he did not see a man's hand emerge from a great 
heap of bones there. This hand was black and greasy, but 
he thought he could spy deep bruises on it even so. Clap- 
ping his hand to his sword-hilt, he walked over to the heap. 

'What maggot in the meat is here?' he asked fiercely. 

The answer he got was a very meek one. 'A maggot 
named Hott, comrade/ 

'Why are you hiding?' Bothvar asked him. 'And what 
are you doing?' 

1 am making myself a shield- wall, comrade/ 

'Much good will that do you!' said Bothvar, and reach- 
ing down to take a grip on his collar he lugged him squeal- 
ing out of the heap. 

'Comrade, comrade/ cried Hott, 'you will be the death 
of me! I had just made myself comfortable before 
supper, with a shield-wall so high that no bone would 
fly over it. But now I shall be knocked to pieces, I know 
I shall* 

'Your wall shall be/ retorted Bothvar, and with a kick 
sent the bones rattling over the hall floor. Then, before 
the third salt tear fell from Hott's greasy warm eyes, he 
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picked him up and carried him stuttering from the hall to 
a pond that was near, where he soused him and loused him, 
and rubbed him and scrubbed him, till he was clean as a 




pebble from his thatch to his heels. This done, he returned 
to the seat he had taken before, and set Hott alongside him, 
trembling in every limb, and yet, like a frightened dog, 
seeming to know that this man would help him. 

Soon evening drew on, and Hott's old acquaintance 
came swaggering to their places. Their first thought was 
that Hott had showed great impudence in climbing out of 
his bone-wall; their second that the newcomer showed 
great folly in presuming to champion him. For a time 
there was laughter and jeering, and then the first small 
bones began to cross the hall towards Hott and his pro- 
tector. Bothvar took no notice of these, but, 'Now it 
begins!' whimpered Hott, and it was all Bothvar could do 
to hold him in his seat with one hand and go on eating with 
the other. 

Then: 'Look out, comrade!' screamed Hott. 'Here's a 
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great big kiiuckle-bone in the air, coining straight for our 
noddles!' 

'Silence, fool!' said Bothvar. He put up the hollow of 
his hand and caught the knuckle-bone cleanly. As Hott 
had said, it was a mighty big knuckle-bone, with the leg- 
bone attached, and from a mighty big ox too. Back it went 
straight against the head of him that had sent it, and as he 
fell off the bench it was clear to everyone present that he 
would never throw anything in this life again. 'Well 
thrown, I think/ said Bothvar calmly, and as the silence of 
fear filled the once noisy hall he went on eating heartily 
and passing titbits to Hott. 

Quickly the news spread from hall to castle that a big 
man had come to Lethra and killed one of the King's re- 
tainers. 

'Was he killed without cause?' asked King Hrolf. 

'After a manner of speaking/ said the retainers, but the 
King would not let it rest till he had heard the whole truth 
of the matter. 'I have told you about this before/ he 
scolded. 'You have taken up a wicked custom here at 
Court, pelting poor hapless men with bones. I think the 
newcomer deserves thanks, not punishment, for ridding 
me of the worst offender. But bring him before me, that I 
may know who and what he is/ 

Bothvar walked before King Hrolf and greeted him 
courteously. The King asked him his name. 

'Your henchmen call me "Hott's protector", but Both- 
var is my name. My father's name was Bjorn the Bear, the 
son of Sigurd Ring/ 

'You are come of a noble line/ said King Hrolf. 'What 
atonement will you offer me for my dead retainer?' 
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'All he deserves, and that is nothing.' 

'You are a haughty man/ said the King. 'Will you serve 
me in his stead?' 

1 should scorn not to serve you better. But there is one 
thing to be settled first, King: Hott and I must not be 
parted yet awhile: and we must both sit nearer to you than 
the dead fellow did/ 

'Every man for himself/ replied the King, 'as the white 
bear shouted when he danced among the chickens. I see 
little honour coming from Hott: still, I will not grudge 
him food and shelter/ 

Then Bothvar walked to the place he thought most 
pleasing. He pulled up three men, and Hott sat in one seat 
and Bothvar in two. Men thought poorly of this, but there 
was none so high-born or haughty as to question it, and 
those were their seats right till Yule. 

But as the fields grew white towards Yule all men at 
Court began to wear a gloomy brow. They ate less 
with more manners, and drank more with less mirth. 
Bothvar asked Hott what would be the reason for this. It 
was a beast, Hott told him, which had attacked them two 
Yules running, a beast both huge and monstrous, winged, 
fanged and scaled, brawn-browed and battle-ram-snouted. 
No sword would bite on its hide, and no man had ever re- 
turned that marched out against it. 

'The King's hall is worse manned than I thought/ 
reckoned Bothvar, 'if a single beast can rob and kill here 
winter after winter/ 

'It is more than a beast/ Hott assured him. 'It is a troll 
too/ 

On the day we now call Christmas Eve the King spoke 
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to his men in the hall, telling them it was his command that 
no one should leave his place overnight. c The cattle must 
fare as they will, I will not lose my men/ Most there were 
only too glad to give such assurances as the king demanded, 
but when a chance presented itself Bothvar slipped away 
from the hall, and willy-nilly Hott must go with him. 
Comrade, comrade/ he whined, 'surely you did not save 
me last time only to kill me this!' 'Silence, dog!' whis- 
pered Bothvar, and when he saw how Hott's knees were 
knocking together and heard his teeth go chitter-chat-chat, 
he picked him up like a puppy and carried him into the 
fields. They were hardly past the byres when they saw the 
beast approaching, and even to Bothvar's eye he was a 
grisly sight. As for Hott, he shrieked out with the whole 
strength of his lungs that he was no better than a dead man, 
and then hung so limp from Bothvar's hand that he 
dropped him into the mire and went forward against the 
beast alone. 

Not easily he drew the sword, Bjorn's heirloom, and it 
came screaming from its ice-blue sheath. The monster ran 
forward on two legs, but as it towered above him and 
opened its arms to hug him to death the sword stabbed 
upwards and pierced its heart. It fell with a crash, and be- 
fore its limbs could stop twitching Bothvar had picked 
Hott up and carried him to its side. 'Drink its blood/ he 
ordered him, and moaning and groaning Hott did so. 
Bothvar gave him a heavy thrust, and he reeled less than 
might have been expected. 'Drink again/ Bothvar 
ordered, and growling he did so. 'Now let us wrestle 
together/ said Bothvar, and though they tugged and pulled 
for a long time Bothvar could not swing him offhis feet. 




*Do you fear the Bong's men still?' asked Bothvar. 

'Not I,' growled Hott. 'Nor you either!' 

'Then let us prop up the beast and arrange him so that all 
may think him still alive. What follows thereafter will not 
be to your disadvantage/ 

In the morning, when the King inquired whether there 
was news of the beast, he was told that the cattle were all 
in fold safe and uninjured. They walked out past the byres, 
and in a moment or two men came running back, crying 
out that the beast was there and making headlong towards 
them. 

*It is too late now to run for shelter,' said the King. 'I 
see him, there he is! Have I a man so brave as to advance 
against him and kill him?' 

Said Bothvar: 'That would take more courage than 
curiosity, I'm thinking. The biggest braggarts are always 
the slowest at need. Hott, lad, here is your chance to show 
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your true mettle. Go and kill the beast from whom all we 
others hang back/ 

'Give me a sword, someone/ said Hott. 

This is very strange, thought the King. 

'Let the King give me the sword Gold-hilt which he 
wears at his thigh/ vowed Hott, 'and I will kill this beast 
or die in sight of you all/ 

Wondering greatly, the King undid his sword and 
handed it to Hott, who at once ran forward and smote the 
beast so fiercely that it fell to the ground, as dead as dead 
could be. 

'A brave stroke, Hott/ shouted Bothvar, 'and a deed all 
we others drew back from. See, King, what he has done 
for you, this man you have so long neglected!' 

'A brave stroke indeed/ the King agreed, 'but we have 
seen something less than the whole, have we not? When 
first you came here, Bothvar, I saw that few would prove 
your equal. Yet this seems to me your finest achievement, 
that you have made a man out of Hott/ He then called 
Hott to him. 'From this day forth you shall not be Hott 
any more, but shall be named Hjalti after the sword Gold- 
hilt. And since he who gives a name must give a name- 
buckle too, here is the sword to clinch it/ 

In the days that followed his name was lengthened again, 
and he was called Hjalti the Magnanimous. He was called 
this because, though his strength was so great and his spirit 
so enhanced, he bore the bone-pelters no grudge and did 
them no injury. And while no man was more savage to- 
wards the King's enemies, and no champion ever mangled 
them worse, towards the weak and the helpless he was at all 
times kindly and mild. His seat was next to Bothvar's, but 
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Bothvar sat at the King's right hand, and was his first 
fighter and counsellor, and was soon come into such great 
honour with King Hrolf that he married his only daughter 
Drifa. This was their life for a time; they remained in their 
kingdom in Denmark and were the most renowned men in 
the world. 



in 

THE UPPSALA RIDE 



THERE came a day when King Hrolf looked round in 
pride on his banqueting hall in Lethra, and, 'Bothvar,' he 
asked, 'was there ever a king in the world blest with so rich 
a hall and famed for such champions as I? 5 

'Since you bid me speak/ Bothvar answered, 'there is to 
my mind one thing which diminishes your greatness. The 
black Athils rules at Uppsala, nor have men forgotten that 
he slew your father by treachery and won your mother's 
love by magic/ 

'Those were disasters doomed by Odinn at my birth/ 
said King Hrolf 'Both slayer and slain stood between the 
hammer and the anvil. He would be a fool who joined 
them there of his own free will/ 

'Was it doomed that he should steal your father's 
treasure, King? Most men would reckon it a royal deed 
to wrest that treasure from him. Though he is cruel, bold 
and full of stratagems, and his hall at Uppsala is protected 
by magic spells, I see none on this bench, sire, that would 
not follow you there/ 

They left off talking, but no long time afterwards King 
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Hrolf made it clear that he would ride to Uppsala and re- 
cover all that wealth of his which King Athils had seized so 
unjustly. To many among his hearers this sounded the dead- 
liest of his enterprises, yet all desired to take part in it. First 
Bang Hrolf chose his twelve champions, who never left him 
in any strait. They were Hromund Wolf-heart and Hrolf 
his brother, whose hand was quick to slaughter ; Svipdag the 
One-eyed was third, with his brothers Beigad and White- 
sark; Haklang Long-cheek was sixth, and Hardrefill the 
seventh; the eighth was Haki Hot-head; Vott the Strong 
was ninth, and Starolf tenth; eleventh was Hjalti the Mag- 
nanimous, and Bothvar himself was the twelfth. Next he 
chose twelve berserks, who would bite their shields and run 
mad when the war-fit came upon them; and after these he 
chose one hundred warriors from those he might find 
strongest and most valiant. And when all these were 
mounted and clad, with axe and sword about them, they 
rode by the shortest way to Uppsala. 

Nothing is told of their travels till one night they reached 
a big farm. The farmer was standing outside, with a wide 
hat concealing his brows. He greeted King Hrolf and in- 
vited him to stay there with all his company. 

'Gallantly offered/ said King Hrolf, 'but have you the 
means for it? We are over many in number for one small 
farmer to have the guesting of us all/ 

The farmer smiled at that. 'I have had bigger companies 
than yours about me, King Hrolf, though none that 
looked braver. If you find anything lacking, let the shame 
be mine and the forgiveness yours/ 

'Nobly spoken/ said King Hrolf, and the horses were 
taken to stable and the men entered the hall. 




'What is your name, friend?' asked the King. 

'Some men call me Hrani, sire/ 

'We too will call you Hrani/ said the King. 

Such was the hospitality there, in meat and drink and 
service, that no one could say he had known its like, and 
the farmer so cheerful and wise that they had never en- 
countered his equal But later, when they had gone to 
sleep, a strange thing happened; the house turned so cold 
that the teeth chattered in their heads and their feet grew 
hard and blue as ice. Then you might see the scurrying of 
men to and fro, as they found themselves capes and furs, 
coverings of all kinds to ward off the cold all, that is, 
save King Hrolf and his champions. They stayed content 
with what they had and bore the cold the whole night 
through. 

In the morning farmer Hrani asked them how they had 
slept. 

'Soundly/ said Bothvar on behalf of the- champions. 

'Most ill/ said half the men, and by their chilled faces 
and bad temper they were easy to tell apart. 

Then Hrani spoke privately with the King. 'I hear that 
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some of your retainers found it cold in the hall overnight, 
and indeed it may have been so; but how will they endure 
the hardships of Athils' hall at Uppsala if a trifle like this 
upsets them? As you hope for life, King, send those fifty 
packing, for it is not by weight of numbers you will win 
the day where King Athils is concerned/ 

The wisdom of this was apparent to King Hrolf and he 
sent home half his company. They rode on their way, and 
as evening fell came to another farm, a smaller one this 
time, but in all other respects the shape and fashion of that 
they had just left. The farmer stood outside, with a wide 
hat concealing his brows. He greeted King Hrolf and in- 
vited him to stay there with all his troop. 'And why do 
you come so often?' he asked. 

'I see that we are dealing with art and illusion/ replied 
King Hrolf. 'What is not yet clear is whether we deal with 
bad faith and villainy/ 

'Those are hard words of yours, King/ said farmer 
Hrani. 'But your welcome shall stand just the same/ 

They had lodging there overnight as notable as the night 
before, but later, when they had gone to sleep, a strange 
thing happened: men were afflicted with thirst, and that so 
intolerably that you might see them hurrying to and fro 
as they found themselves ale and small beer, beverage of any 
kind to ward off the dryness all, that is, save King Hrolf 
and his champions, who stayed resolute and bore their 
thirst well the whole night through. 

In the morning farmer Hrani asked them how they had 
slept. 

'Never better/ replied Hjalti on behalf of the champions. 

'Never worse/ said the rest of the men, and by 
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their bleak eyes and bad temper they were easy to tell 
apart. 

Again farmer Hrani spoke privately with the King: *A 
second time you are pleased to grant me audience, sire. 
What endurance will be found in milksops who cannot 
stand a little thirst overnight? Send them packing, King, 
that is my advice to you, for there will be greater trials than 
that to endure when you enter Athils' hall. 5 

Hardly had the fifty men departed when such a storm 
arose that few had seen its like. King Hrolf, his champions 
and his berserks, were held there gale-bound for another 
night, and as evening fell the fire was built up for them, 
and those who sat around came to feel it rather warm. 
Soon it appeared to die berserks that their arms were 
roasting and their faces cracking, they could hardly breathe 
for the heat, and in heart-bursting distress went staggering 
from their seats. 

It would be wise, sire/ said farmer Hrani, *to reduce 
your band still further. You will need stronger support 
than these lily-skins can give when you face the enchant- 
ments of King Athils' Court. Go there with your twelve 
champions and maybe you will return. Otherwise there is 
no hope at all/ 

King Hrolf surveyed his cliampions as they sat un- 
flinching by the fire. 'Why you are doing this, Hrani, is a 
secret hidden in your own heart. But so be it: my cham- 
pions and I will ride to Uppsala alone/ 

News reached King Athils in Sweden that King Hrolf 
was on his way to visit him. 1 am glad to hear it/ he 
answered. 1 think we have strength and cunning enough 
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to hold our own against him, nor do I think men will ever 
cease to tell the story of our dealings together/ 

As Bang Hrolf and his champions drew near, the towns- 
folk crowded to every tower and pinnacle to see their brave 
array. They rode slowly and magnificently on chestnut 
horses till they were within a short distance of the hall, 
when they drove in their spurs and galloped so furiously 
to the hall doors that all who saw it had terror of those 
pounding hooves and yelling warriors. 

King Athils gave orders that they were to receive no less 
welcome than their state and style demanded, and that 
their horses should be housed in the royal stables. 'Aye/ 
said Bothvar to the grooms, 'and see to it, will you, that 
neither top nor tail is mishandled, and that their oats are of 
the best, and that their coats have a gleam brighter than 
firelight on a rich man's shield. Why, if I find so much as 
the shadow of a shade of a grain of wind-borne dust on the 
lowliest rim of their shoes, it will be the worse for you, 
fellows!' 

Word of this reached King Athils in hall 'Whoever 
heard of such insolence, giving orders to a king's grooms 
who had received their orders before! These are high- 
stomached men my kinsman Hrolf brings hither, but I 
know a trick for that too/ And he commanded the grooms 
to clip the horses' tails and shear their topknots and leave 
their coats untended, and bedraggle their fetlocks and 
hooves, and then to set them alongside the scurviest nags 
in a hovel. 

Meantime King Hrolf and his champions had reached 
the hall door. They kept all their weapons about them. It 
was for Svipdag and his brothers to lead the way, for long 
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years before they had taken service with King Athils till his 
ingratitude drove them away. 1 know this King well/ 
said the one-eyed Svipdag, 'and he intends us no good, 
since he is not at the door to welcome us. I know this hall 
too, whose quality it is to grow bigger and darker and full 
of snares as one enters. On no account must we betray 
where King Hrolf walks among us, and let every man 
watch where he sets his feet and that he never turns his back 
to the hangings/ 

They entered, Svipdag the foremost of them all, and 
then his brothers, and after these came King Hrolf and 
Bothvar, and Hjalti and Starolf guarded their backs. Every 
man wore shining armour except the brothers Hromund 
and Hrolf; their armour had the hue of broken sea-ice. It 
was the custom of warriors to carry a hawk on the fore- 
arm, but King Hrolf 's champions had each a hawk on his 
shoulder, which was esteemed a bravery beyond most in 
those days. King Hrolf *s hawk was called High-breeks. 
As they walked into the hall Svipdag could see that much 
had been altered since he trod its floor last. There were 
torches everywhere, and yet a murkiness ensnared them 
and pitfalls beset their every step. He could see far down 
the hall where King Athils sat on his high-seat, sometimes 
clear and kingly to the sight, and then again wavering and 
goblin-headed. Yet when the champions first spied King 
Athils, and he them, they thought it a moment never to be 
forgotten by any. There were so many benches, tables, 
fire-pits and encumbrances that they could not draw as near 
to King Athils as they would wish, but their words even so 
carried easily to each other. 

'Whom do I see stumbling before me?' asked King 
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Athils. *Is it you, Svipdag, old servant? You were fatter 
when you fed with me.' And he sang a verse : 

'Two deep chasms rift your brow, 
The scalp has left your head; 
I see no eye in its socket now, 
Two holes in your neck instead/ 

'It is true, King,' replied Svipdag, 'I suffered great 
wounds in your service. But I little thought to hear you 
jeering at them.' 

'And Beigad your brother too, he walks all crooked, 
now up now down in my royal court, That old cripple is 
not the man he was.' 

'True, King,' said the limping Beigad. 'I walked 
straighter before I saved your life in battle and suffered this 
great gash. But I think we are now quit of each other in 
that matter.' 

'And Whitesark/ sneered King Athils, 'the toothless 
hound that he is did I not give you bones enough to 
mumble, old dog?' 

'I lost ten teeth in your service, King, and ten men paid 
with their lives for them. But I still have that tooth in my 
scabbard will make men howl at its bite/ 

'Aye, aye,' said the Bong, 'but come forward, all you 
men, into the hall, so that we may take each other's 
measure. And which among you is King Hrolf ?' 

No one made answer as they advanced further down the 
hall. All the time King Athils' face was wavering within 
shadow, and they could see how the hangings of the hall 
were thrust forward, as though men were drawing 
weapons behind them. Just when they were most en- 
cumbered with the snares and pitfalls about the floor, the 
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hangings opened and an armed man sprang forth from be- 
hind each fold. Uproar filled the hall as King Hrolfand 
his champions turned upon their challengers and drove 
them down like nails. But the battle went hard for them 
and they were being pressed against the fires when Bothvar 
drew his father's sword. It came screaming out of its sheath, 
so grimly flashing that King Athils' men fell back for the 
horror of it, and as they did so and space was cleared for a 
man to swing his arms, Bothvar went forward like a 
mower in a wheat field. None could stand against him, 
and Hjalti was there beside him with the sword Gold-hilt, 
and King Hrolf wielded the blade Skofiiung till the hall 
seemed filled with lightning. King Athils saw the fall of 
his men, and how the fight swung closer to him. Quickly 
he changed his tune. 'What rascals are these/ he bellowed, 
'who attack die King's guests in the King's hall? Down, 
you scum, you ruffians! How dare you molest men so 
famous, and my kinsman too! Was it for this they came 
to visit us in Sweden? Stop fighting, seat yourselves in 
friendship, and let us enjoy hospitality together, kinsman 
Hrolf/ 

But it was Svipdag, not King Hrolf, who called out to 
King Hrolf 's men to put up their weapons and be seated in 
peace. 

'Small glory has come your way to-day, King Athils/ he 
taunted. 

'Why talk of glory?' retorted King Athils. 'What glory 
could my kinsman Hrolf be seeking when he came to visit 
us with so small a company that he dare not be his own 
spokesman?* 

After these words he had the hall cleared of corpses and 
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caltraps. 'Now/ he grinned, 'let us light fires the length 
of the hall, to honour our friends and show warm affection 
for them/ The fires blazed up quickly, for there was no 
shortage of pitch and dried timber there. Down one side 
of the fires, on long oaken settles, sat King Athils and his 
men; down the other sat King Hrolf and his champions. 
Both parties had their weapons about them, but for a while 
they chatted amiably enough. 

'We have heard many tales of King Hrolf and his cham- 
pions/ King Athils called across the fire. 'When men 
would recount your might and great deeds, it is clear they 
need tell no lie. They reckon too that you are strong to 
endure heat and cold and all manner of hardship. Build up 
the fires then/ he mocked, 'for I do not see my kinsman as 
clearly as I should like; and even if we should build the 
fires a little high, and you grow a little too warm, I know 
you will not draw back for a trifle like that/ 

In this way he hoped to learn which of the men facing 
him was King Hrolf, for he judged that the King could not 
endure the fire as well as his tried warriors. It would be 
easier then, he thought, to rid him of his life. But as the 
fires blazed higher, Bothvar and Hjalti would lean forward 
across the King as though in talk of their own, and in this 
way shielded him somewhat. King Hrolf too was de- 
termined to show no weakness and stand the heat with the 
best of them. It was now that they saw how by illusion 
King Athils' settle had never been as near the fire as theirs, 
and was by this time withdrawn to the wall of the house. 
More firewood was flung on the blaze, kindling and shav- 
ings and pine-blocks that oozed resin. The flames licked 
out red and hot as wolf-tongues at Hrolf 's men; they could 
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smell the crimson threads in their hair, and the clothes were 
smouldering on their arms and legs. Then Bothvar leapt 
to his feet, and Svipdag with him, shouting: 

'The fire burns low 
In Athils' hall. 
Fresh fire-seed sow, 
These flames are small!* 

They each grabbed hold of one of the men who kept up 
the fires and flung them sprawling on to the blaze. 'For it 
is right/ they shouted, 'and only fair that he who builds 
the fire shall warm himself by it!* Hjalri too was on his 
feet, and a third man went headlong to the burning, and 
then the three of them ranged the fires, now here now 
there, pitching man after man to his death. A savage roar 
came from King Hrolf *s men, and the King flung his shield 
on to the fire, chanting: 

'He heeds no fire 
Who heaps it. 
He flees no fire 
Who leaps it!' 

And with that they all flung their shields over the fires and 
leapt through the flame-wall, intending to catch King 
Athils and sky him. But the King made no stay; he ran 
grinning to a hollow tree which stood in the hall, and so 
won free of danger by his arts and magic spells. 

He came to the bower where his Queen Yrsa, the 
mother of King Hrolf, sat waiting the outcome of the 
struggle. She had none but hard words for him. 'First/ 
she said, 'you brought about the death of King Helgi my 
husband and won my love by magic. But that was doomed 
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by Odinn at my son Hrolf 's birth : we were all between the 
hammer and the anvil. But now you seek to kill my son 
by spells and deceit. From this day forth I shall do all that 
lies in my power to see that King Hrolf shall have the 
treasure that is rightly his, and that you suffer such shame 
and loss as are fitting/ 

* Spoken like a wife and a queen/ sneered King Athils. 
'And now I shall never come into your presence again.' 

Queen Yrsa went to see King Hrolf her son, and their 
greetings were such as did honour to them both. Great ill 
was doomed at HrolFs birth, but neither mother nor son 
ever spoke anything but well of the other. She brought 
him a man who she said would serve him in every need and 
dispense such hospitality as Sweden then afforded. He was 
a small slender man and rather weak-looking alongside the 
champions who followed King Hrolf. So far the King's 
identity had been kept secret from all in Uppsala save his 
mother, and when Vogg (for that was his name) saw that 
King Hrolf was the least in stature and the slimmest built 
of them all, he said, 'This man who is so thin-faced and in 
appearance a mere sapling [fenafe/] is he truly your King?' 
Said King Hrolf: 'From this day forth I foresee that I shall 
be known by the name you have given me, and be not 
Hrolf any more but Hrolf Kraki. Since he who gives a 
name should give a name-buckle too, where is your gift to 
clinch it?' 

'Alas, King/ said Vogg, 'all that I had King Athils has 
stolen from me. I am penniless.' 

4 A hand to take means a hand to give/ said the King. 
'Will you accept this gold ring from my arm?' 
Vogg said that King Hrolf was the most generous of 
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men and the ring the greatest treasure. 'Not so/ said the 
King courteously. 'You are pleased to set value on a small 
thing/ 

Then Vogg spoke, and put one foot up on the bench: 
'Hear my thanks, King, and my oath. If I live longer than 
you, and you should be vanquished of men, I swear to 
avenge you/ 

'That is handsomely spoken/ said King Hrolf. "Yet 
vengeance/ he added, thinking of his champions, 'may be 
expected rather from others than from you/ 

It seemed to all the King's men that Vogg was a man to 
be trusted, even though his help might be little as himself. 
'Is it safe to sleep in the hall to-night?' they asked him. 

Vogg said they could not be too much on their guard. 
'There is a black boar he nurtures and nuzzles. No one can 
say whether man or beast of them is the more cunning and 
malignant/ 

King Hrolf stroked the ears of the great hound Gram 
which never left his side. 'We are not quite helpless even 
so/ was his reply. 

They lay down to sleep, but had hardly drawn their 
cloaks about their heads when they heard a savage tumult 
out of doors and an echoing through the walls and rafters. 
The house quivered, as if it were balanced on the point of 
a needle. As they leapt to their feet an immense black- 
bristled boar burst in upon diem. Its eyes were red as 
flame, its tusks sharp as swords, and slaver streamed back- 
wards from its gnashing jaws as it rushed at the King. 
'Gram! Gram!' shouted King Hrolf, and the hound hurled 
himself forward. Bothvar tore a bench out of the hall 
floor and ran to strike at the boar, but its speed and 
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ferocity made it a hard target. But the hound Gram was 
so fierce against it that he tore the black ears from its head 
and strips of red flesh from its cheeks, and with a snuffle 
and a grunt the boar disappeared as suddenly as it had 
come. Immediately they could hear the crackle of fire, for 
King Athils was there outside with an army, proposing to 
burn them indoors. 

'What counsel now?' asked King Hrolf. 
'We must burst out at the lower end of the hall/ said 
Bothvar. 'Only in that way shall we be saved. And once 
we are outside we must keep close together and each man 
bear himself as though victory lies in his hand alone. Nor 
is it right that King Hrolf should most imperil himself here. 
Hjalti and I will be first into the open, and the hard Starolf 
with us. Hromund Wolf-heart with Hrolf his brother and 
Vott shall guard the King's right, and on the left shall fight 
Haklang, Hardrefill and Haki. And it is for Svipdag and 
his brothers, who have no love to repay the Swedes, to 
make our rear staunch/ 

They agreed and ran so hard against the lower wain- 
scotting that the log-ends burst asunder. An army of 
mailed men surrounded the hall, but King Hrolf 's cham- 
pions went forward like the ninth wave of the storm-driven 
sea and none might stand against them. And it was now, 
as they hewed and thrust and flung the dead like hay from 
their weapons, that Hardrefill shouted (and the words have 
been a proverb ever since): 'The eagles fight with their 
beaks forward!' There was none so brave or haughty in 
all that army that he did not give back before them. 

The struggle was at its fiercest when in the sight of them 
all King Hrolf 's hawk came flying from the town and 
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perched upon his shoulder. His beak and claws were red 
and he preened his feathers as though he would boast of 
some great achievement. *Aye/ cried the King, 'like us 
he has wrought for his eternal fame f And later men found 
that High-breeks had killed all King Athils* hawks before 
he flew away and left them. 

Now the battle died down and the Swedes cried for 
quarter. King Athils was not to be found. The champions 
marched to the second royal hall, and there sat the King 
on his high seat, with eyeballs staring and his hair on end, 
raving and threatening. 'Who are these ruffians/ he 
shouted, 'who disturb the peace of my royal guests? What 
rascals would harm my kinsman, my wife's dear son? 
Peace now, you rogues, while we honour our friends and 
show affection for diem/ But Bothvar thrust him roughly 
from his seat. 'Dog among kings/ he called him, 'and king 
among dogs, shall we never have an end of your tricks?' 
King Athils ran grinning over the floor and vanished into 
his hollow tree. 

Then Queen Yrsa came into the hall, with a bevy of 
maidens about her, and greeted her son in sorrow and joy. 
'There is no being together for you and me, my son, and 
it is time for you to depart. Five levies of troops have been 
raised throughout Sweden, and brave though your cham- 
pions are they cannot withstand a kingdom in arms. Your 
horses are spoiled and your armour pierced, the scorched 
tatters of your fine robes hang from your bruised limbs 
but all those ills I can make good for you. Outside stand 
twelve roan horses and a steed as white as snow, with all 
that is best in Sweden of bridles and harness. Alongside 
them is heaped such armour and weapons as would befit 
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the noblest kings of the world, and all this is yours, to- 
gether with the treasure that was your father's. Take it 
quickly and ride away. Take also this silver horn, in which 
are kept King Athils' rings and jewels, and his ring Sviagris 
too, and his golden helmet with the boar-crest. That ring 
and helm are his dearest possessions. Take Vogg too, whom 
I cannot hope to keep safe from King Athils otherwise. 
Besides, he is destined to be part of your story/ 

King Hrolf gave the hom into the hand of Beigad, and 
the helm into Haki's keeping, but the ring Sviagris he drew 
over his own left wrist. Then they left the hall, and horses, 
arms and treasure stood there, as Yrsa had said. King Hrolf 
called on his men to mount the roan horses and he himself 
chose the steed which was white as snow. And when he had 
spoken lovingly with his mother, they kissed their last kiss, 
and as their steeds felt the spur they cantered out of the 
palace yard. 

Now they rode through Uppsala with none to say them 
nay, and over the plain of Fyrisvoll. King Hrolf could see 
a big gold ring shining on the road before them, and as they 
rode over it it tinkled and sang under the horses' hooves. 
'Maybe it cries so keenly,' said the King, 'because it is sad 
at being alone' and he slid a ring from his own arm to lie 
on the road beside it. He said further: It is not for kings 
and champions to scrabble and scrape in the dust. We will 
leave that to the beggars who scamper behind us/ No 
sooner had he said this than they heard the sound of 
trumpets and hoof-beats and might perceive that they were 
pursued. It is as I thought/ said the King then. 'That ring 
was set there to delay us/ 




They rode at the same steady pace, though those behind 
came swiftly on. 'And yet/ said the King, 'my mother 
spoke truth. Peerless though you are, my champions, we 
cannot withstand a kingdom in arms/ 

He reached out his hand for the horn which Beigad 
carried and which contained so much gold, and he sowed 
this gold along the road they were traversing, so that the 
roadway glowed like metal in the sun. And when their 
pursuers saw the gold glittering far and wide on Fyrisvoll 
they reined in their horses and jumped quickly down, and 
he thought himself the best man there who scooped up 
most of that treasure. Soon they fell to words, and from 
words to blows, and the pursuit made slow progress or 



none. 



When King Athils saw this he slavered like a mad wolf. 
'Knaves/ he called them, "cowards, traitors!" and beat about 
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him with the flat of his sword. 'Shall a bare dozen escape 
us, when I have gathered so many multitudes from every 
district in Sweden? To horse, you dogs, you squalling 
jackdaws!* But they squawked and squabbled none the 
less for that, and such was his rage and rashness' that he 
galloped headlong on, far outdistancing his nearest re- 
tainers. When King Hrolf saw King Athils galloping near 
him, alone and unsupported, he slid the ring Sviagris from 
his wrist and flung it on the road. When King Athils saw 
the ring, 'Aye/ he cried, 'he was more King Hrolf 's man 
than mine who gave him this treasure. But now it is mine 
again, for all that.' He inclined his spearshaft to where the 
ring was lying; its golden glow blinded him to all else, and 
he hung far over out of the saddle to transfix it with his 
spearpoint. 

'The King who is mightiest of the Swedes/ said King 
Hrolf, 'I have made grovel like any pig/ And he rode back 
and gave him a sharp and shearing blow as he bent out of 
the saddle. He drew back his helm, telling King Athils to 
embrace this shame and be a byword for all time. 'And 
now you may know and recognize Hrolf Kraki, whom 
you have sought after so long and so cunningly !' Bothvar 
dragged King Athils upright in the saddle and heard his 
shrieks of pain with pleasure. He struck the horse with his 
scabbard and set it galloping furiously, and all the cham- 
pions laughed and swore that ride would prove punish- 
ment in plenty for all King Adiils' wickedness and wiles. 
But King Hrolf took up the ring Sviagris and slid it back 
on his wrist; the champions rode forward on their way; 
and there was no further meeting between any of them and 
King Athils or his men after that. 
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The next thing that is told of their journey is that they 
came to a big farm towards nightfall The farmer was 
standing outside, with a wide hat concealing his brows. He 
greeted King Hrolf and invited him to stay there with all 
his company. 'And has the arrow fallen where I said it 




would?' Not far off, they admitted. 'Then it is time, 
King, to accept at my hand this shield and sword and shirt 
of mail I offer you/ 

Now King Hrolf suspected there might be magic in 
these weapons, and he had always scorned to use such. *I 
will not accept them,' he said. 'And perhaps it is for me, a 
king, to bestow gifts, rather than for you, a farmer/ 

'Pride/ said Hrani, 'is deadlier than the sword. You are 
less wise than you think yourself, refusing what you shall 
yet need/ 

Without a word King Hrolf turned his horse's head 
away and he and his champions rode off into the gather- 
ing dark. They had not gone far when Bothvar stopped. 
'Sense comes late to the mind of a fool. So it fares with me 
now: I fear we acted unwisely in refusing what we should 
have accepted. Who knows whether we have dashed 
victory from our hand?' 
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That same thought is mine/ said King Hrolf. 'He had 
but one eye, and I think Hrani was none other than Odinn, 
god of gods. What would be your counsel now?' 

'To ride back/ advised Svipdag, 'and put it to the proof/ 

They did so, but man and farm had utterly vanished. So 
for all the glory of their expedition, and for all the treasure 
they had won, it was in silence and heaviness of heart that 
they rode back to their own kingdom. Bothvar gave King 
Hrolf this counsel, that from now on he should live in peace 
and never seek battle of his own accord. He had some 
doubt, he confessed, how things would go if Odinn fought 
against them. 

'Fate rules the lives of men/ answered King Hrolf, 'and 
my death was doomed at my birth. Things must go as they 
will/ 

Bothvar agreed that might well be. 'And yet it come 
into my mind that we have only a short time to events of 
great moment for us all/ 

They ended their talk so, and for a while were at home 
in Lethra and enjoyed great fame from the Uppsala ride. 



IV 

THE BATTLE WITH SKUID 



IT must now be told that King Hrolf had a sister whose 
name was Skuld. She was King Helgi's daughter by a 
Lappland witch, and was the greatest sorceress in the North- 
lands. She was married to King Hjorvarth, a great king 
who would willingly be greater. But he was Hrolf 's under- 
king, and paid him tribute, and this is the reason why. It 
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happened on one occasion at a banquet that King Hrolf 
unbuckled his belt, and while he did so he handed King 
Hjorvarth his sword. But once his belt was buckled again 
he took back the sword and spoke these words: It is an old 
saying/ said he, 'and an older law, that he who holds 
another's sword while he girds on his belt shall be his 
underling. That is how it stands with you and me. From 
this day forth you shall pay me tribute and it will be as 
well for you if you show the same cheerful face as the 
others/ But though he paid tribute, show cheerful he 
would not, and he and his Queen were for ever plotting 
how they might throw off King Hrolf 's dominion. That 
was how it came about that Skuld spoke to him one day, 
saying: 'Let us prepare a new plan against my brother 
Hrol for I think he has run through the kst of his luck. 
He was ever wont to seek battles, but now sits quietly at 
home, distrustful of the event. Soon we must pay him a 
three-year tribute, and under guise of doing him more 
honour we shall proceed to Lethra with more wagons and 
tents than before. They shall be filled less with furs and 
silver than with armed men and warlocks, and it shall go 
hard but my magic and witchcraft shall overcome the rags 
and tatters of his outworn fortune/ 

So it was, and so they did. With the three-year tribute 
they bought fighters from throughout the North, and 
from Saxony too and Frankland, ski-goers and shape- 
shifters from the land of the midnight sun, and mare's milk 
drinkers from the stockades of the Ests. And when this 
great host was assembled it made for Lethra. Some marched 
with King Hjorvarth in the light of day, others were hidden 
in wagons and wains, some proceeded in the guise of 




beggars, and the shape-shifters flew on wings or ran in packs 
all fanged and furry. Of all this King Hrolf knew nothing. 
He was open-hearted and free from guile, and had not 
Odinn turned his face against him? At Lethra Queen 
Skuld's host set up their tents around the palace; not a 
weapon chinked, no suit of armour gleamed there. King 
Hjorvarth went to the hall and feasted with fair words and 
gracious seeming; but Skuld stayed in her black tent with 
her warlocks about her and wove thirteen spells against 
King Hrolf and his champions. The time wore on to Yule. 
That morning Hjalti walked from the hall. There was 
a thin covering of snow on the ground, the ice-brook 
tinkled. He saw a man standing there, as it might be a 
farmer, with a wide hat concealing his brows, and when 
he looked closer it was the one-eyed Hrani their enemy. It 
was as though scales fell from his eyes, and he heard as 
clearly as when a man lifts his head out of water. In all the 
tents he could see armed men burnishing shields and wip- 
ing the blood runnels of sword and spear. Where there 
had been silence he heard the hum of warriors, and further 
off the bird-cries and beast-calls of the shape-shifters. He 
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drew his sword, intending to cut at Hrani, but he was no 
longer there. He ran back indoors to where King Hrolf 
and his champions lay sleeping. 

'Awake, lord King/ he shouted. 'War has come upon 
us, our enemy is at the door! There is more to think of 
now than feasting and soft embraces. Your sister Skuld 
weaves spells in her black tent, and King Hjorvarth brings 
tribute not of gold but iron. Rouse now, my brothers of 
the sword! The time has come to pay this King for all his 
favour, the weapons and armour, the feasting and tall 
horses. Great deeds are at hand, and fame that shall last for 
ever. So up with you all for the hard onset!' 

Then started up Hromund Wolf-heart and the quick- 
handed Hrolf his brother, Svipdag the One-eyed, and the 
crooked Beigad and Whitesark; Haklang leapt to his feet, 
nor were Hardrefill and Haki far behind him; Vott seized 
his spear, and Starolf his wide axe; and Hjalti and Bothvar 
rose towering above them. There too sprang up King 
Hrolfand laughed in his heart for the battle. 'Let us drink 
of the best drink in Lethra/ he cried. 'Let all now see what 
manner of men we are, for my eyes are opened and I see 
that there have come to Death's feast this day the doughtiest 
men of the Northlands. Say this to King Hjorvarth and my 
sister Skuld and their attendant hosts, that we will drink 
ourselves merry and then receive their tribute.' 

This was done. 'Aye/ answered Queen Skuld, 'there is 
no man like Hrolf my brother. Such a king is the pride of 
the world but there is no halting on the path we have 
taken/ 

In the hall the heroes drank. Then King Hrolf sprang 
from the high seat and shattered his drinking horn. 'Now 
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to a redder drink!' he summoned them, and they advanced 
from the hall, keeping well together so that every back was 
guarded, all save Bothvar the Bear's son. Him they could 
not see, and they judged that he was captive or slain. Great 
blows were dealt on helm and corslet, shield and sword 
might be viewed aloft, and corpse after corpse rolled 
trampled on the ground. 

'Many a shirt of mail is shattered now/ said Hjalti, 'and 
many a boar-axe broken. Many a helm is pierced and split, 
and the rider falls from his steed. But our King is light of 
heart; he is merry as when the ale flowed freest; he smites 
with both hands, and in each is the strength of twelve 
picked men; his good sword Skofhung sings in the air and 
rings in the heads of heroes/ 

Then King Hjorvarth and his men saw how a great bear 
walked out before King Hrolf's men and took special 
guard of the King. He killed more men with his white 
paws than all the King's champions might do; blows hurt 
him not, and shafts fell blunted from his pelt. Men and 
horses went down before him, and all those he seized upon 
he crunched to death or hugged till they were lifeless. A 
loud murmuring rose throughout King Hjorvarth's host, 
the subtle noise of fear spread backwards like fire in straw. 
'Had we but Bothvar now,' thought Hjalti, 'our foes 
would break at his onset. Where can he be that he has 
deserted us in our greatest need?' 

He made a charge and fought his way through to the 
hall, and there sat Bothvar bowed and silent. 'Up, man,' 
Hjalti exhorted him, 'is this a time to drone and drowse? 
Where is your valour, your duty to our King?' And he 
dragged at him and strove to pull him upright. 'Stand 
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straight on those great legs of yours and try the strength of 
your arms, boned and sinewed like the bear's. Up, man/ 
he cried again, 'or I shall burn the hall over your head. 
Alas, that you will lose a fame so long enjoyed!' 

Bothvar stood up, and reeled a little, and sighing he said : 
'You have done the King less service than you hoped for, 
Hjalti mine. But I see that it is vain to fight against fate, 
and things must now take their course. Death is a puny 
thing, good fame is all and I will go with you to the 
battle, where we shall do what we can/ 

They returned to the battle and the white bear had dis- 
appeared from their midst. At once the tide of battle 
turned against them. In her black tent Queen Skuld put 
forth her blackest arts, and the change was as when dark 
night follows the bright day. 

King Hrolf 's men now saw how a monstrous boar sprang 
out before King Hjorvarth's host. It was the size of a 
three-year-old ox and wolf-grey in colour; an arrow flew 
from each of its bristles, and its tusks were sharper than 
swords. Hrolf 's men began to fall, and first fell the strong 
Starolf, ringed with the slain, and the hot Haki streaming 
with his foes' blood. Then Hardrefill died, his fame un- 
dying, and near him fell Vott and the long-cheeked Hak- 
lang. 'Help now!' cried King Hrolf, and for the third time 
Bothvar drew his father's sword. It came screaming from 
the scabbard, so that men fell back for the horror of it. 
Bothvar made a clearance round him and smote with both 
hands, so that its like was never seen before. His arms and 
shoulders were reddened with blood, and so many men 
sank before him that it was a marvel King Hjorvarth's 
force stayed as numerous as before. 
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'Skuld's army is everlasting/ he cried. 'The dead rise up 
and fight against us. Their blades are hard iron but their 
bodies are as shades. Those that rise I find harder to deal 
with than the living. Where are you now, my comrade, 
you that reproached my courage? Do you fight near or 
far? I would not willingly upbraid you/ 

'Here I stand. My name is Hjalti. My helm is pierced 
and my armour broken, but there is still work for my hands 
to do. Let us not spare ourselves, brother, for we shall 
lodge tonight in Valhalla. And this was long ago foretold 
us which now comes to pass/ 

Now fell Hromund Wolf-heart and Hrolf his brother. 
It was the boar that killed Hrolf. Svipdag sank low. 'The 
dead men rise, but I rise not/ he told them. And there fell 
Beigad the Crooked and the fierce Whitesark, grinning. 
It is said that the three brothers died within an arm's length 
and in the drawing of a breath. Of all King Hrolf s men 
only Bothvar and Hjalti were now alive. Poets say that it 
was now, as the end drew near, that a battle-maid or val- 
kyrie came to Bothvar and crooked her right arm before 
him, saying: 'Look through the hollow of my arm; the 
mist will leave your eyes, and you shall see/ He looked, 
and there was Odinn-Hrani among the forces of King 
Hjorvarth, directing their keenest strokes. 'Ah, traitor/ he 
cried, 'would that I might throttle you as one throttles a 
rat!' And he hewed at him with so mighty a stroke that the 
sword, his father's heirloom, was shattered in air, and none, 
neither friend nor foe, knew how that befell But the note 
of its breaking was as the crack of doom. 'We cannot bend 
fate/ said Hjalti then. 'I can see to fight no longer/ And he 
lost his life under Hjorvarth's shield-wall. 




Now Skuld came out from her black tent and en- 
couraged her warriors against King Hrolf and Bothvar 
Bjarki. And truth to tell, some say they died of weariness 
and a hundred wounds rather than by the stroke of one 
man. Before he died Bothvar shouted twice aloud. As 
King Hrolf fell he cried : 'I see the King of the world stoop 
to the hair of earth P And again he cried : 'I see in the air the 
maids of battle who call me to Valhalla/ 

Then it was over. King Hjorvarth stood on the field of 
battle. 'Is there any of King HrolFs men yet alive?' he 
asked. 'For I would cherish him and fain would make him 



mine. 



They saw how a man rose up from the place of slaughter, 
a man faceless from wounds and covered with blood, but 
bearing on his arm the ring King Hrolf had given him. It 
was Vogg. 

Said Vogg: *My master is dead. Gladly would I serve 
King Hjorvarth, had I but a sword. My own is broken in 
battle/ 
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'I will give you a sword/ said King Hjorvarth; 'none 
other than my own/ 

He held out his sword by its hilt, and Vogg's blind 
fingers touched its point. 

1 see there is a difference in kings/ said Vogg. 'When 
King Hrolf gave a sword to his friend it was not point first. 
The point was for his foes.' 

King Hjorvarth took the sword by its point and set the 
hilt in Vogg's hand, and Vogg thrust it through him, so 
that the King staggered and fell down dead. The King's 
men hacked him to pieces, but he said: 'I have kept my 
vow and avenged my lord/ 

In this way the kingdom turned, yet briefly, to the hand 
of Queen Skuld. No long time after there came the 
brothers Elgfrothi and Thorir Houndfoot and slew her in 
vengeance for their brother Bothvar. Then a mound was 
raised over King Hrolf and his sword Skofiiung laid beside 
him. And over each of his champions a mound was raised 
and a weapon beside him too, at Lethra. With their going 
it was said that a light went out in the Northlands, and that 
no such men were ever seen again. 

And that is the end of the story of King Hrolf who was 
called Kraki, and Bothvar Bjarki the Bear's son, and all 
those other champions who fought and died beside them. 



GUD SIE MED PEIM 
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